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Rustler. 


In the 1800’s, rustlers often tricked coverage includes rental and loaner 


ranchers out of their horses by cars, customers’ autos, and automo- 
changing the brand. Today the same _biles on consignment to you. Plus, 
trick is being used to rip off auto- complete protection when you’re 
mobile dealers. And all the modern tricked into buying a stolen car. So no 
desperado needs is a license to steal. matter who takes advantage of 
Car thefts like these are called your dealership, you're covered. 
trick and device. And no insurance Automatically. 
company offers you more protection Trick and device. It’s just one more 
from the modern-day rustler than reason why Universal Underwriters 
Universal Underwriters. has the most complete dealership 
Most policies offer coverage when _ coverage money can buy. Call toll- 
someone tricks you out of one of free 1-800-821-7803 today for more 
your autos. Universal’s broader details. Ask for Marsha Thompson. 


Universal Underwriters Insurance Company 


The Specialists. 


5115 Oak Street, Kansas City, MO 64112 


Not available in all states. 
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ORGE W. LYLES President 


As 1982 draws to 4 close, I want to express my thanks for your 
support of NADA throughout the past year. We can all take 
justifiable pride in our organization's accomplishments during a 


most difficult business year. 


Your active participation in the association has permitted NADA 
to achieve success in the regulatory and legislative arena as well 
as in the area of factory relations. These efforts, when combined 
with our continued emphasis on sound business principles, make 


NADA the truly effective association that we are. 


The coming year holds promise as well as challenge for our dealer 


body, and we look for an improved business climate. 


As we approach this special time of the year, I wish to extend 


season's greetings to you and your family. 


Here's to success in the coming year! 


Lyles Chevrolet Company, P.O. Box 5404, High Point, NC 27262 (AC 919) 885-5171 


rackdown on odometer tampering. NADA’s 

Board of Directors has announced the association's 

support of a crackdown on the practice of odometer 
tampering of used cars. 

In an unanimous resolution, the Board recently urged enact- 
ment of federal legislation to require all states to use uniform 
vehicle title and odometer forms, and also to maintain perma- 
nent records of vehicle mileages. 

In announcing this action, NADA President George W. Lyles 
expressed support on behalf of the association’s member 
dealers for the enforcement of existing federal and state 
odometer laws. Lyles noted, however, that, “Existing laws do 
not go far enough to protect the purchasers of used cars and 
trucks. Dealers and their customers have no adequate way to 
verify the mileages on used vehicles in the market.” 

Lyles went on to say that, “The rollback of vehicle odomet- 
ers to deceive potential purchasers is a fraud which the fran- 
chised new-car and truck dealers of this country cannot and 
will not tolerate. NADA is pledged to fight this practice and to 
urge the prosecution of those who engage in it.” 2 


Aid to private colleges. The National Automobile Dealers 
Charitable Foundation has announced the recent distribution 
of a grant of $550 to the Kansas Independent College Fund. 
The Charitable Foundation gave a total of $16,100 to 20 state 
funds in 1982 in support of the nation’s private colleges. 

In presenting the grant, Robert P. Mallon, chairman of the 
Charitable Foundation, said that, “There is a natural affinity be- 
tween new-car and truck dealers and private independent col- 
leges. Both are strong proponents of the private sector. This re- 
lationship helps to balance national goals, enhancing the 
guarantee of certain basic freedoms. This is why it is so logical 
for business and private education to work together for the 
common good.” a 


Improving your leasing market. Dealers who are serious 
about leasing should look into NADA’s Lessor 20 Groups. This 
program, developed and administered by NADA, enables deal- 
ers to discover the strengths and weaknesses of their leasing 
operations. 

Like the regular 20-Group Program, the Lessor 20 Groups 
provide a monthly computerized composite that compares 
each facet of a lessor’s business with other group members. In 
addition, each group meets three times a year to compare re- 


2; sults and seek solutions to common problems. 


Best sellers. The best-selling car and truck in the industry for 
the 1982 model year belonged to the Ford Motor Co. 

During the "82 model year, 321,952 of Ford’s front-wheel- 
drive Escorts were sold—67,064 ahead of its closest com- 
petitor. The companion best-seller for trucks was the full-sized 
Ford pickup, with sales of 400,178. 

In total model year truck sales, Chevrolet broke Ford’s grip 
on the top spot with sales of 758,387—3,846 more than Ford. 
Ford had been No. | in truck sales since 1979. . 


Rise in car and truck sales predicted. In a composite study 
from the Automotive Information Council (AIC), eight leading 
auto analysts said that car and truck sales will rise steadily in 
the near future. 

The analysts see car sales increasing from 8.1 million this 
year to 9.5 million in 1983, and from 10.6 million in 1984 to 
11.3 million in 1985. Truck sales are predicted to increase 
from 2.6 million this year to 2.9 million in 1983, and from 3.2 
million in 1984 to 3.4 million in 1985. 

The survey was conducted before the recent decline in inter- 
est rates, and several of the analysts have since indicated that 
they expect even higher sales as a result. a 


Reaching the female market. The Lincoln-Mercury Division 
of Ford Motor Co. has launched a $1.5-million special promo- 
tion targeted to women. 

A 20-page insert is being created for the April issue of Family 
Circle magazine. Part of this insert will be devoted to car buy- 
ing and maintenance information designed specifically for 
today’s female car owner, who now accounts for 40 percent of 
all new-car sales. 

The promotion will be supported by tie-in materials placed 
in car dealerships and retail stores in 25 major markets across 
the U.S. a) 


Convention “Newsline.” Need information about 
NADA’s upcoming convention February 12 to 15 in Las 
Vegas, NV? Starting December 1, a toll-free “Newsline 
will offer details about registration, accommodations, 


” 


workshops and other convention activities. 


NADA Convention Newsline 
1-800-241-0336 
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No one but you 


Your scores on this series of 
business/health risks self-test may 
startle you. Or you may find you rate 
as a good manager in all areas of 
risk management. Either way, only 
you need ever know your answers. 


At American Hardware Mutual, 
we've been helping business people 
manage risks since 1899. Now, in 
addition to our business risk man- 
agement kit, we offer a brand new 
series on your persona! health man- 
agement. Your health, after all, has 

a lot to do with your ability to manage 
your business...and how long you 
will be around to enjoy its success. 


Invest only minutes 


Each test in the series takes only 
minutes to complete. Each includes 
valuable ideas for corrective meas- 
ures if any are needed. Prevention, 
after all, is still the best kind of 
protection, 


Safety and OSHA 


Find out how to turn a necessity into 
an important management tool. A 
good safety program can reduce the 
cost of your business insurance and 
improve the productivity of both you 
and your workers (as well as keeping 
the OSHA inspector happy). 


Dishonest employees 


Are you paying someone to steal 
from you? Dishonest employees 
cost American business three times 
as much as shoplifters. They destroy 
more businesses than does fire. This 
test helps you spot ways you may be 
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need ever know 
your answers 


to these 


THEY’RE FREE 


AND DESIGNED TO HELP 


YOU BETTER MANAGE 
YOUR BUSINESS 
...AND YOUR HEALTH 


encouraging theft and other dis- 
honest acts. 


Looking at inflation 


If your business were destroyed 
tomorrow, would your insurance re- 
place it? Learn more about the 
dangers of today’s double-digit in- 
flation, and what to do about it. 


Fire prevention 


What are the chances of a fire hitting 
your place of business? Would you 
— or your employees — know what 
to do if one did? This self-test booklet 
could save more than your business. 
It just might save your life. 


Product liability and you 


You probably know that the cost of 
product liability is going up, but did 
you know that there are also ways of 
keeping it down? Learn the answers 
to such important questions as: What 
are you liable for? What is it likely 

to cost you? What can you do about it? 


Could you manage in an 
emergency? 


What would happen to your business 
in those critical days after a fire or 
other disaster? The right kind of 
planning can minimize the effects of 
a disaster and help improve your 
chances for survival. This is a self- 
test you shouldn't miss. 


All new health management 
series 

Because of the success of its busi- 
ness self-test series, American 


American Hardware 


(For more information circle # 3) 


self-tests a 


Mutual Insurance Co. 


© 


Hardware Mutual now offers a 
second series, dealing with the man- 
agement of health risks. Topics 
covered include diet, exercise, 
safety, smoking, alcohol and drugs. 


The overview test time: 
5 minutes 


That's all the time it will take to show 
you what kind of health risks you are 
running as a result of your habits and 
life-style. Take the overview test to 
determine which topics covered in 
the series are of special importance 
to you. 


How your health affects your 
ability to manage 


lf it seems unusual that American 
Hardware Mutual, a specialist in 
business insurance since 1899, is 
getting into the area of health, it 

isn't. We know that a healthy mana- 
ger has more energy, handles stress 
better, makes better decisions and 
generally performs up to his full 
capacity. Good health management 
is an inseparable part of good busi- 
ness management. 


We'd like to help you be the best 
manager you Can be. To receive both 
self-test series, without cost or obli- 
gation, write: Risk Management 
Dept., American Hardware Mutual, 
P.O. Box 435, Minneapolis, MN 
55440. Or circle the reader service 
number in this publication. 


“Taking the worry out of 
your business...and your life.” 


Experienced GM dealers know that, good times 
or bad, GMAC is the reliable source for all their 
financing needs. That goes for trucks as well as 
cars, for fleet as well as single sales, for renting 
and leasing as well as wholesale. 

With more than 63 years’ experience—in a 
business we just about invented —we have a pretty 
good feel for your needs. Along the way, we've 
extended more automotive credit than any finan- 
cial institution in the world. 


And by continually expanding our services into 
new and developing areas, we've been able to keep 
pace with your changing needs. So today, in just 
about any opportunity for sales or growth, youll 


find a willing and C ; n C 


experienced partner 
THE FINANCING PEOPLE 


in GMAC, the only 
one you need for 
FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


all your financing 
needs. 


(For more information circle # 10) 
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Customer Complaints: Can 
You Afford Not To Listen? 
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By giving customers the 
chance to complain, dealers 
create an opportunity to 
recapture business. 


Las Vegas: NADA’s 
Glittering Convention Site 


In two short months, NADA 
will be gathering for its annual 
convention. Here’s a look at 
the host city—Las Vegas. 


Who Is Dick Strauss And 
Why Is His Door Open? 
\ t \2 z . 
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Customer satisfaction has 
long been the No. | priority of 
this Time Magazine Quality 
Dealer of the Year. 


Meet William Turnbull: 
NADA’s President-Elect 


NADA’s next president has 
spent his career working on 
behalf of the industry and the 
business community. 


Auto Electronics: 
The Future Is Now 
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Don’t look now, but 
electronics are doing to the 
car what computers did to 
pinball machines. 
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Cadillac dealership fined 

for not complying with FTC order 

In a U.S. Court of Appeals ruling for the Second Circuit, a deal- 
ership’s failure to file a financial report with the Federal Trade 
Commission (FTC) resulted in a penalty in the amount of 
$39,100. 

On February 1, 1980, an order was issued to Potamkin Cadil- 
lac Corp. by the FTC requesting a financial report for the last 
quarter of 1979. When Potamkin failed to respond to the re- 
quest, the FTC issued a notice that a $100-per-day penalty 
would be assessed beginning April 12, 1980. This notice-was 
acknowledged by Potamkin, and a lawsuit was then filed 
against the United States on September 3, 1980. On May 8, 
1981, Potamkin filed a partial financial report, which was ac- 
cepted by the FTC. 

When the case reached the district court, the court ruled in 
favor of the government, and Potamkin was fined $39,100 
($100 per day for 391 days). Potamkin appealed on the 
grounds that there were unresolved issues of fact, claiming 
that the dealership had filed its financial report when first re- 
quested by the FTC and that the government had lost it. There 
was no evidence to back this claim, but a sworn affidavit was 
filed by the dealership’s attorney stating that the report was 
filed in a timely fashion with the FTC to the best of Potamkin’s 
knowledge. 

The Second Circuit found that the district court had properly 
ruled on the case and that the appeal from that ruling was to- 
tally unsupported by evidence. This resulted in a double fee 
assessment against Potamkin and its lawyer. (U.S. vs. Potam- 
kin Cadillac Corp., No. 82-6053, CA 2, September 22, 1982) @ 


Only one disclosure required 
for unearned interest rebates 
In a recent consumer suit against the Ford Motor Credit Co., 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 11th Circuit ruled that Ford did 
not violate the Truth-in-Lending Act when it failed to disclose 
the rebate of interest on an installment loan in the case of a de- 
fault. 

The Truth-in-Lending Act requires that separate disclosures 
be made for rebates of unearned interest in the event of a de- 
fault of payment only when such rebates are less than the re- 


bates given under voluntary prepayment. The consumer com- 
plained when Ford disclosed that the method of rebating un- 
earned interest was the same on acceleration due to default as 
on a voluntary prepayment. The court decided that no misin- 
formation was provided, since only the rebate for voluntary 
prepayment is required by law. To disclose interest rebates 
given in the case of default “would tend to encourage defaults 
by buyers.” (Stewart vs. Ford Motor Credit Co., No. 81-7509, CA 
11, September 7, 1982) @ 


U.S. Supreme Court confirms six antitrust decisions 
The U.S. Supreme Court recently cleared its docket of the fol- 
lowing petitions for review, permitting the lower court deci- 
sions to stand: 

1) Honda Motor Co. Ltd. vs. Dorsey, June 7, 1982, CAS, 655 
F.2d 650, Case No. 81-2252. Review denied October 5, 1982. 

The court ruled that Honda must pay $825,000 in actual 
damages and $5 million in punitive damages to a Florida man 
who was crippled in a car accident due to safety problems with 
an ultra-lightweight, early '70s model. Honda had previously 
ignored its own research and failed to warn the public about 
the car's unsafe crash characteristics. 

2) Parsons vs. Ford Motor Co., June 3, 1982, CA 5, 669 F.2d 
308, Case No. 81-2238. Review denied October 5, 1982. 

The plaintiff filed a suit against Ford and Ford dealers alleg- 
ing conspiracy when it was denied sales of vehicles. The rul- 
ing upheld that Parsons could not recover under federal anti- 
trust laws, because there was no evidence of a conspiracy. 

3) Reisener vs. General Motors Corp., CA 2, 671 F.2d 91, 
Case No. 82-35. Review denied October 5, 1982. 

The court affirmed the district court's dismissal of a foreign 
automaker's claim that General Motors engaged in a group 
boycott to prevent importation and sale of its specialty car in 
the U.S. 

4) Kypta vs. McDonald's Corp., CA 11, 671 F.2d 1282, Case 
No. 82-6. Review denied October 5, 1982. 

This case involved a suit against a fast-food franchisor alleg- 
ing that the sale of the license for use of its name and 
trademarks was unlawfully tied to the lease of the building. Be- 
cause there was no proof that the franchise and the lease were 
tied, the case was dismissed by the lower court. 
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5) Proctor vs. State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Co., 
June 28, 1982, CA DC, Case No. 81-2379. Review denied Oc- 
tober 5, 1982. 

This case involves an insurer's alleged conspiracy to fix au- 
tobody repair labor costs. The lower court decided that the in- 
surance company’s alleged agreement to use a common for- 
mula for calculating the cost of repair work falls within the 
McCarran-Ferguson Act's “business of insurance” exemption 
from antitrust laws. 

6) J. Truett Payne Co. Inc. vs. Chrysler Motors Corp., July 26, 
1982, CA 11, 670 F.3d 575, Case No. 82-212. Review denied 
Otober 12, 1982. 

In this case, the plaintiff claimed that the manufacturer’s 
sales incentive programs forced him out of business. The U.S. 
Supreme Court previously ruled that the dealer was not enti- 
tled to damages and returned the case to the appellate court 
for review. The U.S. Court of Appeals for the 11th Circuit then 
ruled there was no proof of specific lost sales or profits. 


Supreme Court postpones legislative 

deadlines for bankruptcy reform 

The U.S. Supreme Court, which ruled in June that the organiza- 
tion of bankruptcy courts is unconstitutional, has given Con- 
gress until December 24 to reorganize the system. 

Currently, 81 bills are pending to amend the federal ban- 
kruptcy law. Several of these proposed bills would strike more 
of a balance between debtors and creditors, in addition to 
reorganizing the bankruptcy court system. NADA favors 
changes that assist secured creditors. 

This column will report on all changes in federal bankruptcy 
law. * 


Terminated dealer seeks information 
about distributor’s allocation system 
A lower federal court has upheld a ruling that a terminated Vol- 
kswagen dealer is entitled to gather information about the ve- 
hicle-allocation system of its distributor. (Empire Volkswagen 
Inc. vs. World-Wide Volkswagen Corp., No. 81-CIV. 5039-CLB, 
D.C. S.D.N.Y., September 14, 1982). 

The dealer obtained a VW franchise in 1975, and a Ford 


franchise in 1977. When the dual shop closed in 1981, the 
dealer alleged coercion and discrimination on the part of the 
VW distributor. 

At a pre-trial conference, the dealer sought information 
about the distributor's allocation system and treatment of 
wholly owned stores. The request for information was granted, 
but the distributor objected and sought review in the federal 
district court. Finding no abuse of discretion, the court upheld 
the ruling and ordered the investigation proceed. « 


Appeals Court overturns congressional 

veto of Used Car Rule 

In a bold decision, the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit swept aside the recent congressional veto of 
the FTC’s Used Car Rule. This action clears the way for possi- 
ble institution of the rule. (Consumers Union of U.S. Inc. et al. 
vs. FTC et al., No. 82-1737, D.C. Cir., October 22, 1982). 

The case challenged the constitutionality of a section of the 
Federal Trade Commission Improvements Act of 1980 that pro- 
vides for the legislative veto of final FTC rules. This decision of 
the court strikes down the veto section of the FTC Act and also 
nullifies Senate Concurrent Resolution 60, the measure that 
overturned the Used Car Rule. The decision has great implica- 
tions for every federal statute containing a legislative veto sec- 
tion. 

NADA’s brief argued on the side of the U.S. Senate and the 
House, co-defendants in the suit. The brief supported the con- 
stitutionality of the veto section and of the Senate resolution. 
On each point, however, the court disagreed, finding instead 
that the Senate’s action violated constitutional doctrines of 
separation of powers and proper exercise of legislative func- 
tions established by Articles I, II and III of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. 

NADA will continue to monitor the case and will report all 
future developments. UJ 


This column is prepared by the Legal Group of the National Automobile Dealers Association. 
Because this column is national in scope, the discussion of cases and legal problems is 
necessarily limited and general. When specific legal questions arise, you should consult a 
competent attorney in your state. For further information or questions concerning the items 
appearing in this column, write: Legal Briefs, NADA Legal Group, 8400 Westpark Drive, 
McLean, VA 22102. 
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Personnel 


Employee Rights 


rom time to time, every dealer has to terminate the ser- 

vices of an employee. Most, if not all, of a dealership’s 

non-union employees work without a written contract. 

When a termination occurs, what are the rights of the dealer 
and the employee? 

A basic rule regarding employment relationships is that, in 
the absence of some statute, collective bargaining agreement 
or contractual restriction, each employment is an employ- 
ment-at-will. This means that either the employer or the em- 
ployee may terminate their relationship at any time. However, 
this “employment-at-will” doctrine has been modified by re- 
cent federal and state laws. For example, Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 prohibits employment discrimination. This 
law has been used to attack a variety of personnel practices, 
including discharges. More recently, the courts have carved 
out exceptions to the employment-at-will rule. 


The Developing Law 

The theories developed by the courts that limit the employer's 
right to discharge employees can be divided into two major 
categories: (1) terminations that violate public policy and (2) 
discharges that breach the implied covenant of good faith and 
fair dealing. 

Generally, a discharge against public policy entails a viola- 
tion of a statute, the state constitution or a judicial decision. 
Courts have, for example, recognized wrongful discharges 
where an employee was terminated for refusing to commit per- 
jury, voicing objection to minimum-wage violations, filing a 
worker's compension claim, or performing jury duty. 

Under the second category, courts have found some em- 
ployee discharges constitute a breach of an implied covenant 

_ Of good faith and fair dealing. In such cases, no contract exists 
but the courts have implied one and have required good-faith 
dealings on the part of the employer. For example, one court 
found a breach of an employment-at-will contract when an 
employer discharged a sales employee to avoid paying com- 
missions. 

Another court presumed that while an employee can be ter- 
minated, an implied employment contract existed based upon 
the employee's assurance during the job interview that the 
position would be his for as long as he “did the job.” 

The maior thrust of this decision is that if an employer prints 
policies or makes oral statements which allow employees to 
reasonably deduce job security, and if an employee “relies” 


8 upon this, it is an enforceable contract. 


How many sales and service managers, mechanics and 
other dealership employees have been told at the time of hire 
“that as long as you do the job, it’s yours for life?” This and 
similar oral and written statements may expose a dealer to 
costly law suits brought by terminated employees claiming 
wrongful discharge. 


Practical Suggestions 

If you operate in a state that recognizes the concept of wrong- 
ful discharge, there are several measures that can be taken to 
minimize the risks of suits: 

1) Your handbooks or manuals should avoid guarantees 
that employees will not be discharged except for “just cause.” 
In addition, any universal reference to “permanent employ- 
ment” should be eliminated. 

2) If you publish material explaining grounds for discharge, 
include a general provision permitting termination for any 
reason deemed sufficient by the dealership. 

3) Print on your employment application that the employee 
agrees to abide by the dealership rules and that the employ- 
ment is not for a stated period. Consider including a dis- 
claimer in manuals providing that the dealership may fire the 
employee when it believes the action is in the company’s best 
interests. 

4) Train employment interviewers not to make broad com- 
mitments such as, “This job is yours until you retire.” 

5) Proposed terminations should be well documented and 
reviewed internally by the dealer or general manager to assure 
there is a valid business purpose, and that no statute, policy or 
employment agreement has been violated. 

6) Review personnel files for timeliness and accuracy. Dis- 
cuss your personnel procedures with your attorney so that you 
can train your managers to use liability-free terminology. 

7) In a non-union situation, avoid the term “probationary 
period,” which implies that the employee is permanent upon 
its completion. “Introductory” or “orientation” period is prefer- 
able. 

In short, in the face of today’s erosion of the at-will doctrine 
and the expansion of employee rights, a dealer must view each 
person he or she discharges as a possible litigant. C) 


This column is prepared exclusively for A. by Jackson, Lewis, Schnitzler & Krupman, a labor 
and employment law firm with offices nationwide. All comments or questions pertaining to 
this column should be mailed to: Personnel, automotive executive magazine, 8400 
Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102. 
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Today, 2 out of 3 GM 
cars are sold with Tilt-Wheel. 
Is your inventory keeping 
up with your demand? 
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What could be more basic to selling small-car comfort? 


(For more information circle # 17) 
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The Story Behind the LeBaron 


n a year devoid of many auto industry successes, Chrysler 

Corp.’s convertible boomed. Sales for what used to be 

called the ragtop blossomed to five times the company’s 
original expectations during the 1982 model year. By making it 
to market first with the reborn convertible, Chrysler won an im- 
portant “image” victory. 

How did it happen? “It began in the summer of 1980 with 
work on cars for the auto shows,” says Robert Marcks, a senior 
product planner at Chrysler. Marcks was heavily involved in 
the project from the beginning. The idea was to come up witha 
concept vehicle that would have some relationship to the 
company’s future products. At the same time, “It had to help us 
determine what our markets are,” Marcks says. 

Working into the fall, everyone concerned moved on “kind 
of a dual path,” he says. While planning for a show car, they 
were also preparing to put the vehicle into production on a 
very limited basis. 

In October, top management—which had never been very 
far from the scene—flashed a green light for a show converti- 
ble. Because the LeBaron had not yet gone into production, 
the company came up with a convertible version of the 
Plymouth Reliant. It was a 2-passenger car, with no rear seat. 

“The reaction at the auto show was terrific. There were no 
complaints about size. Everybody thought it was a terrific car,” 
Marcks says. “It was a relief they didn’t complain about the rear 
seat. They didn’t even seem to notice,” he adds. 

At the time of the Detroit Auto Show, in January of 1981, con- 
vertibles had been out of production for five years and out of 
volume production for a decade. At their peak during the early 
1960s, convertibles accounted for roughly one in fourteen 
new-car sales. The demise came gradually and steadily. 

At the 1981 Detroit show, public reaction was consistently 
positive. That led to the decision to begin production on a lim- 
ited basis. The target was 3,000 to 5,000 sales for the model 
year, with an outside supplier doing the conversion to the soft 
top. 

Then Chrysler set up an unusual advanced order program. 
The company sent product kits to 100,000 luxury car owners. 
The package included a picture of the vehicle. Now based on 
the LeBaron, the convertible also had a token rear seat— 
“room for at least two kids.” 

In a major departure from past practice, the mailing asked 
for a $1,000 prepayment. Chrysler received 3,209 of those pre- 
payments—from people who hadn't seen the car. 

“We figured we had a winner,” says Marcks. 


At that time, plans for production were stepped up to a po- 
tential 12,000. But the orders kept flowing in, so in the spring, 
production was moved in-house. 

In addition to the gobs of publicity the convertible generat- 
ed, “We got the customers we were looking for,” Marcks says. 
“They're not the traditional Dodge Dart buyers.” 

In surveys asking owners what car they compare to the 
Chrysler convertible, the company found a happy surprise. 
“Most said they compare it to the Mercedes 450 SL,” Marcks 
says. 

The buyers also proved to be people with money. The me- 
dian income for LeBaron convertible buyers is $45,000—with 
the upscale version buyer having a median income of $60,000. 

All of which leads to a question. How can the convertible 
from Highland Park be so successful in the down days of 1982? 
Marcks says he’s not sure, but maybe it has to do with the car’s 
sense of style. “Everybody wants to be entertained; everybody 
wants a little pleasure,” he adds. 

“Look at the two biggest movies recently—‘ET’ and ‘Raiders 
of the Lost Ark.’ Maybe it’s got something to do with that,” he 
postulates. 

During the 1982 model year, Chrysler sold 20,300 converti- 
bles—even though production didn’t start until nearly halfway 
through the year. Today, capacity stands at 50,000 per year. 

But how will new competition from J-car, Riviera and Mus- 
tang convertibles affect sales? 

Marcks says, “I feel confident that we have a niche they don’t 
have.” 

Given the success of the convertible, what’s next for 
Chrysler? 

“We'll start a limousine next May as an ’83 model,” he says. 
It will be built for the high end of the market, in two versions, 
both from the 2-door LeBaron. 

The 124-inch-wheelbase version will have the same overall 
length as the current Chrysler New Yorker. “But it will have 
room enough in the rear so you can stretch your legs all the 
way out. That's something we've been deprived of for so long 
we've almost forgotten it,” Marcks says. 

The longer 131-inch-wheelbase version will have the tradi- 
tional limousine-style jump seats in the rear and a power slid- 
ing window to insulate the rear compartment. 

“We're looking to reach special markets,” Marcks says. _] 


This column is prepared exclusively for AE by Doug Williams, a Detroit-based automotive writ- 
er. All comments or questions pertaining to this column should be mailed to: Detroit Up- 
date, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102. 


THE ONLY TOOL 
YOU NEED TO INSTALL 
AC CRUISE CONTROL 
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No pliers. No wrenches. Just your handy GM terminal and a deftly placed finger to light up “K-35” on the readout 
panel—and you've got these important AC benefits: 


¢ AC Cruise Control offers extra profit to the dealer... added value Next time you order GM cars, 
to the customer at resale time (according to current Blue Book, order AC Cruise Control, the profit option. 


Red Book and N.A.D.A. Used Car Guides). 


© With cars getting smaller, AC Cruise Control offers a comfort 
advantage prospects are looking for and appreciate. FACTORY-INSTALLED 


¢ AC Cruise Control can be set to maintain lower fuel-saving speeds. »AC CRUISE CONTROL. 
i 


¢ AC Cruise Control provides the added convenience of the t= THE CM QUALITY 
RESUME feature. | Py YOUR CUSTOMERS DESERVE. 
© AC Cruise Control is specifically engineered for the GM car or OME 
light truck in which it is factory-installed. mai owe niente Motes Corporation, oma 


by Gary James 


t happens all too often. A customer 

comes in to complain about the ser- 

vice you performed on his car. How 
do you react? Do you take time to listen, 
really listen? Your answer can make a 
big difference in whether or not you re- 
tain that customer's business. 

The auto industry has long suffered 
from a poor image. That image puts cus- 
tomers and dealers alike on the defen- 
sive, and makes both parties suspicious 
of each other. To get a clearer under- 
standing of the problem, € talked with 
several sawy dealers around the coun- 
try. The one quality they share in com- 
mon is their openness to fielding—and 
acting on—customer complaints. 

“You need to pay attention to your 
customers when they complain,” says 
Robert Levering, director of consumer 
affairs for the Direct Selling Association 
in Washington, DC. “They're giving you 
free feedback on your performance that 
can help you improve.” 

Complaints are valuable, says Lever- 
ing, because they give businessmen the 
opportunity to make amends. “For each 
complaint received, the average busi- 
ness has about 26 other customers with 
problems, at least six of which are seri- 
ous. According to research conducted 
by Technical Assistance Research Pro- 


12 grams, between 65 and 90 percent of 


your non-complainers will not buy from 
you again and you will never know why. 
Even a complainer who gets no re- 
sponse is more likely to buy your prod- 
ucts again.” 

While unhappy customers may not 
complain to you, they are far from quiet. 
Studies show that a customer who has 
had an unpleasant experience with a 
business will tell the story to nine or 10 
other people—family, friends and work 
associates. “Because these are poten- 
tial customers, this negative word of 
mouth can be very harmful,” Levering 
says. 

The Direct Selling Association has 
published a pamphlet to help busi- 
nesspeople improve customer rela- 
tions. Called “Customers Mean Busi- 
ness,” the pamphlet lists five steps 
businesspeople should take: (1) solicit 
complaints; (2) solve complaints quick- 
ly; (3) keep records of why complaints 
occur; (4) analyze how complaints can 
be prevented; and (5) provide incen- 
tives to employees to carry out policies. 
“Don't just make it possible for the cus- 
tomer to complain,” Levering says, 
“make it easy.” 


Inviting Complaints 

Sam Marshall, president of Marshall 
Ford in Cleveland, OH, is one dealer 
who “invites complaints.” In a hallway 
between the service department and the 


showroom hangs a plaque that reads, 
“If you are not satisfied in any way, 
come see me.” Underneath are Mar- 
shall’s name and picture. In big red type 
at the bottom of every repair order is a 
similar notice, which directs dis- 
satisified customers to see Robert 
McHugh, the dealership’s service direc- 
tor. 

“Virtually 95 percent of my customers 
see that plaque,” Marshall says. “It tells 
them we will go out of our way to correct 
any problems. Two or three customers 
may stop by my office in any given week 
to talk, but most problems are handled 
right away by various managers.” 

Marshall relies heavily on the integ- 
rity and judgment of his staff. Each year, 
he allocates $3,000 each to his service 
department and body shop for handling 
customer complaints. The service di- 
rector uses that money as he sees fit to 
make adjustments on comebacks and 
other cars that develop problems after 
the warranty expires. “If we do a repair 
job that is guaranteed for three months 
and 4,000 miles, and the car breaks 
down after 5,500 miles, we'll do the re- 
pair for nothing as long as there is no in- 
dication of abuse,” Marshall says. “I've 
been doing this for 25 years, and my 
customers really appreciate it.” 

Instead of docking a mechanic for a 
comeback, Marshall’s service director 
pays for the repair out of the fund. “We 


ms 
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don’t penalize our mechanics except in 
cases of sheer negligence. If a depart- 
ment has to spend more than $3,000 a 
year on this, then something’s wrong. 
And that hasn't happened here very 
often.” 

Sam Marshall, who has been in the 
business since 1929, has always placed 
strong emphasis on customer satisfac- 
tion. For more than 25 years, for exam- 
ple, he has provided a free loaner car to 
any customer whose Car is in the shop 
for more than four hours. At any one 
time, the dealership may have 25 late- 
model loaners in use. 

“There's nothing startling about this,” 
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Marshall says. “The cost isn’t as high as 
many dealers think, and the good feel- 
ing you create more than makes up for 
it. People go out of their way to shop 
here, not because of our prices, but be- 
cause of the way they're treated.” 
Customers’ attitudes are a prime con- 
cern for Marshall. To get a sense of their 
satisfaction level, he conducts a 
thorough follow-up program. Every day, 
two employees call service customers 
from the day before and ask them how 
they were treated. Comments are re- 
corded on tape (with permission). 
“Complaints come directly to me,” Mar- 
shall says. “If it’s serious, I'll call the per- 


son on the phone right away. Other- 
wise, the service manager takes care of 
hy 

Marshall admits that this program is 
rather costly, but he wouldn't do it if he 
didn't think the payoff was worthwhile. 
“Periodically, all the comments from a 
given period are compiled for my re- 
view. It gives me a much clearer picture 
of our weak and strong points. And it 
means a lot to our customers. Most of 
them tell us they didn't think anybody 
cared what they thought.” 

According to Marshall, many of the 
problems dealers face are of a minor na- 
ture. “Our mechanics used to have a 
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tendency to do only the work specified 
on the work order,” he says. “But we've 
made it clear to them that if they see 
other work that needs to be done, they 
had better tell our dispatcher. He gets 
on the phone then and tells the cus- 
tomer. Even if the customer decides not 
to have the work done, at least he’s been 
alerted.” 


Courtesy Check 

Parrish Volvo, in Jacksonville, FL, takes 
that philosophy one step farther. The 
dealership’s mechanics give every car 
that comes through the shop—even it’s 
only in for a light-bulb change—a cour- 
tesy check. Included are a dozen basic 
maintenance items, such as oil, belts 
and hoses. “This sells extra work and 
protects us at the same time,” says Dick 
Parrish, the dealership’s president. “If 
we Can spot a problem before it causes 
the car to break down, we've saved the 
customer some money.” 

Parrish Volvo uses a computer to 
keep up-to-date with customers’ service 
needs. Most new-car customers’ service 
histories are stored in the computer, 
ready to be recalled at the touch of a 
button. “Most people don’t remember 
when to change the oil,” Parrish says. 
“But with the computer, we provide a 
complete menu of work, based on 


mileage, factory recommendations and 


previous service. There’s no guesswork: 


This set-up enables service writers to 
be more personal with their customers. 
By coding ina car’s serial number, a ser- 
vice writer can immediately know the 
customer’s name and address. “It 
makes an impression when a customer 
comes in and you say, ‘Hello, Mr. 
Brown.’ It shows you care,” Parrish 
says. 


Building Rapport 

Parrish encourages customers to go 
back to the same mechanic if they're 
happy with his work. “A mechanic starts 
working on a car during the warranty 
period, and before you know it, an al- 
legiance develops. The customer oftens 
has extra faith in that mechanic be- 
cause he’s worked on the car from the 
beginning.” 

Though comebacks are rare at Par- 
rish Volvo, when there is a problem it is 
immediately called to the attention of 
the service manager. Together with the 
mechanic and shop foreman, he deter- 
mines what is wrong and whether the 
mechanic made an error. The car is 
then repaired—while the customer 
waits if possible. 

If a mechanic is at fault, he is billed 
for the hourly rate of the job plus the 


time it takes to redo the repair. “We try 
to be as fair as possible,” Parrish says. 
“We don’t charge for the habitual com- 
plainer or a new technology problem.” 

Parrish Volvo also rewards me- 
chanics for outstanding work. Any time 
a mechanic goes four straight weeks 
without a comeback, he receives an 
extra 50 cents a hour for that period. If 
he has more than two comebacks, how- 
ever, he must start again. “Our 
mechanics really go after the bonus,” 
Parrish says. 

In addition to calling customers, Par- 
rish Volvo attaches a query card to every 
repair order, asking customers for com- 
ments. “We receive about 10 positive 
comments for each negative one,” Par- 
rish says, “and 40 positives for each 
brickbat.” 

Parrish also uses direct mail to build 
rapport with its customers. Since 1974, 
the dealership has published a 4-page 
newsletter several times a year that goes 
to new-car, service and parts custom- 
ers. Included in the newsletter are spe- 
cial promotions and a section for do-it- 
yourselfers. But features on the dealer- 
ship’s employees receive the most play, 
says Parrish. “We want our customers to 
get to know us,” he says. “We want them 
to know they're not just dealing with a 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Finding Professional Financial Help 


hen looking for help from a financial professional, 
it is essential to investigate thoroughly before 
making a choice. Even though we are in an era of 
specialization, you will find some experts take a much broader 
view than others, depending on interest and experience. For 
example, one CPA (certified public accountant) may concen- 
trate exclusively on tax issues, while another may be inter- 
ested in estate work and long-range planning. One 
stockbroker may specialize in bonds or stock options while 
another may be interested in overall portfolio management. A 
“custom financial service” at one bank may have a much nar- 
rower focus than another. Much depends on the specialist in- 
volved. 

It may be helpful to think of three main areas of concentra- 
tion: product planning, tax planning and financial planning. 
Some experts limit themselves to one or two areas; others 
cover all three. 

Product planning refers to selecting specific securities, 
such as stocks over bonds, or one type of insurance policy 
over another. If you need long-range planning for yourself and 
your family, you should seek expertise in financial planning. 
However, if your most pressing need is to minimize your cur- 
rent tax burden, then a tax planner would be appropriate. Of 
course, you may need more then one expert at a given time. 
Here are some of the most important: 


Accountants 
A CPA has passed a rigorous examination and is qualififed to 
audit publicly owned companies. Many CPAs also act as tax 
advisers and estate planners to individuals. Since many states 
require CPAs to continue taking courses to maintain their cer- 
tifications, up-to-date accounting procedures are generally 
available. 

When seeking a CPA, ask your broker, attorney or banker for 
a suggestion. If you get several, start with the smaller firms 
where you may receive more personal attention. 


Lawyers 

Legal advice is essential in many financial matters, from clos- 
ing a mortgage, to making a will, to handling property settle- 
ment during a divorce. You may find a lawyer with the appro- 
priate specialty by asking your local bar association for its list 
of legal committees. The members of these committees may 
be available for consultation or they can refer you to col- 
leagues with the required specialty. 


Stockbrokers 

The larger full-service financial houses are offering more prod- 
ucts and services all the time. Their registered representatives, 
also known as stockbrokers, are highly trained to make a wide 
range of investment suggestions, based on your financial 


goals. It is important to find a broker you can work with com- 
fortably. 

In selecting a broker, you might approach the branch man- 
ager of a brokerage firm, briefly discuss your needs and any 
special interests and ask for someone to handle your account. 
If the recommended broker doesn’t seem to have the right 
temperament for you, simply ask to see another. 


Investment Advisers 

Until fairly recently, only the very rich retained investment ad- 
visers. However, with continuing high inflation, more middle- 
income people are seeking professional investment counsel- 
ing. By asking persons in an income bracket similar to yours, 
you may find a professional who will work with you for an af- 
fordable fee. 

When choosing an investment adviser, ask for a perfor- 
mance record. This will show how the firm’s advice has 
worked for other clients. However, evaluate all such reports 
with caution, since so many factors affect investment perfor- 
mance. If the record is impressive, ask whether management 
has remained the same. If there have been many changes, the 
record will be of less value. 

Most investment relationships are handled either on a non- 
discretionary or discretionary basis. A discretionary account is 
one where the investment adviser has the authority to make in- 
vestment decisions without consulting with the client in each 
case. In some cases, a portion of a portfolio may be designated 
as discretionary (for example, funds devoted to fixed-income 
securities where principal is not at risk). If you choose to grant 
discretionary power, plan to evaluate your portfolio’s perfor- 
mance regularly. 


Financial Planners 

To some extent this is a catch-all title, similar to “financial ad- 
viser.” In recent years, financial planning has emerged as a 
specialty, with certification awarded by the College of Finan- 
cial Planning in Denver. Don’t be impressed by a degree or cer- 
tificate alone, however. A degree or a certificate carries some 
meaning, but perhaps more important is the professional’s 
specific experience and personal integrity. 

Your goal is to find a trained and experienced professional 
who will, in every case, make suggestions based solely on an 
evaluation of your needs. Shop around and secure an agree- 
ment of services and fees. If, along the way, you have doubts 
about the relationship, don't hesitate to say so. You must al- 
ways remain in control. CJ 


This column is prepared as an automotive exclusive for E by Bill Waters, Director of Market 
ing Services with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith. Reader comments and inquiries 


should be sent to: Money Sense, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark 
Drive, McLean, VA 22102. 


(Consumer Affairs from page 14) 
business; they’re dealing with people.” 

Many factories are also getting more 
involved in customer relations. To help 
its dealers build stronger bonds with 
their customers, Volvo of America Corp. 
is introducing a new program called the 
“owner retention system.” The “owner 
retention system” is designed to reach 
Volvo buyers with service reminders, 
accessories’ promotions and _ other 
mailings throughout the ownership 
period. Mailings will begin after the first 
of the year. 

Volvo is subsidizing part of the pro- 
gram, including a free bi-annual 
magazine that goes to all new owners. 
“We're trying to strengthen the link be- 
tween the dealer and the customer and, 
we hope, boost business at the same 
time,” says Joseph Nicolato, senior 
vice-president of Volvo. 

“The tendency is to sell someone a 
car and forget about him or her. But we 
need to show the customer that we 
value his interest after the sale, too. The 
important thing is that dealers do some- 
thing to demonstrate their commitment 
to satisfying their customers. Attitude is 
very important. If the dealer is excited 
about what he is doing, that feeling will 
carry down to everyone in the store.” 


Communication Skills 

Ron Joffe, service director for Straub 
Motors Inc., Keyport, NJ (and author of 
FE’s “Service Department” column), ag- 
rees that communication is the key to 
customer satisfaction. “The majority of 
problems are caused by communica- 
tion gaps,” he says. “The gap starts 
when a service writer takes down the 
wrong information. It gets wider by the 
time the mechanic finishes the job. 
Such gaps are what cause most misun- 
derstandings.” 

Joffe works hard to please his cus- 
tomers, and he expects his service writ- 
ers and mechanics to do the same. Ina 
service writers’ manual he’s written, 
Joffe spells out how to best distribute 
work to mechanics, how to estimate 
cost and how to properly conduct busi- 
ness on the phone. “Service writers 
must know how to acquire and interpret 
information from the customer,” Joffe 
says. “They should establish all the 
ground rules clearly from the start— 
what work needs to be done, how much 
it’s going to cost, when the car’s going 
to be ready and how the bill will be paid. 
This eliminates any possibilty of cus- 
tomers complaining later that they 
didn’t know you don't take credit cards, 
or aren’t open after 6 p.m.” 


Cleanliness also receives extra atten- 
tion at Straub Motors Inc., one of the 
largest Buick dealerships on the east 
coast. Every car that comes through the 
backshop gets paper floor mats to pro- 
tect its carpets, and most big jobs also 
receive a free exterior wash. 

“These personal touches are impor- 
tant,” Joffe says. “And so is personal in- 
volvement. If there’s a misunderstand- 
ing, | make sure we do everything we 
can to correct it.” 


Back to Basics 

Charlie Kilmer, president of S & K 
Toyota in Hayward, CA, says the most 
important step a dealer can take toward 
achieving good customer relations is to 
be honest. “When you make a mistake, 
don’t try to cover it up,” he says. “That 
only compounds the problem. If you 
forget to order a part and that’s going to 
delay work a day, tell the customer so. 
In an honest relationship, people are 
more willing to forgive. 

“Our comebacks are very low,” he 
adds. “But if a customer is dissatisfied, | 
would much rather have him tell us than 
not complain at all. At least when a cus- 
tomer complains, you get another 
chance to do the job right.” O 


AUTOCAP Is For You 


S ometimes you do everything you can think of to resolve 
a complaint, but you still have an unhappy customer. 
Negotiations are at a standstill, and there doesn’t seem to 
be anything you can do to provide satisfaction. That's the 
time when participation in a third-party, dispute-resolution 
program can really pay off. 

AUTOCAP, the automotive consumer action program, is 
one of the best mechanisms for resolving disputes relating 
to auto sales and service. More than 80 percent of the time, 
sponsoring associations help the dealer and consumer re- 
solve their differences without arbitration. If the problem is 
especially difficult, it is mediated through a panel of con- 
sumer and dealer representatives. The panel reviews the 
facts, and then recommends a course of action. Dealers 
voluntarily agree to honor the panel’s decision. 

Nearly 15,000 dealers participate in this NADA-spon- 
sored program. By the end of the year, AUTOCAP will be ac- 
tive in 30 states and 14 metro areas. In addition, 17 man- 
ufacturers are already committed to the program. They are 
AMC, Alfa Romeo, BMW, Fiat, Honda, Isuzu, Jaguar, Lotus, 
Mazda, Mitsubishi, Nissan, Peugeot, Rolls-Royce, Saab- 


Scania, Subaru, Toyota and Volvo. 

Other manufacturers offer their own programs to handle 
owners’ product and warranty-related complaints. General 
Motors and Volkswagen of America each sponsor pro- 
grams in concert with the Better Business Bureau (BBB). 
GM’s program is available nationwide, while VW’s is active 
in 14 states and three metro areas. Under these alternate 
programs, cases are mediated by BBB staff or arbitrated by 
volunteers. Decisions are legally binding on both parties. 

Ford and Chrysler conduct programs, too, through their 
zone offices. These, however, are generally limited to cars 
under warranty. Both employ arbitration panels of three 
consumers and two dealers, but decisions are binding only 
on the company and participating dealers. Chrysler's pro- 
gram is available nationwide; Ford’s in nine states. 

“Three years ago, there were hardly any programs for 
mediating customer complaints,” says Penelope Longbot- 
tom, NADA’s director of consumer affairs. “But participa- 
tion has really taken off as manufacturers and dealers be- 
come more aware of the importance of customer satisfac- 
tion. Satisfying customers is simply good business.” (9 


Pending Legislation 


ey legislation of particular interest to dealers remains 

on the docket as Congress heads into its post-election 

or “lame duck” session. Though these bills will prob- 

ably not be acted upon before the end of the year, they are 

likely to resurface when the 98th Congress reconvenes in '83. 
Let’s look at the two most important: 


Clean Air Act Amendments 

On August 19, by a 15 to 1 vote, the Senate Environment and 
Public Works Committee voted to report its version of the 
Clean Air Act to the Senate floor. Included in the bill is a sec- 
tion amending the present standard for high-altitude emis- 
sions. 

Because of the committee’s pro-environmental leanings, 
many of the changes sought by the auto industry were not ad- 
dressed by the committee. For example, any effort to change 
the carbon monoxide (CO) standard from 3.4 to 7.0 grams per 
mile will have to wait for Senate floor action. 

The committee’s report on the bill will be completed and 
filed during the election day recess. As a result, the bill may be 
considered on the floor when the Senate reconvenes 
November 29 for the lame duck session. 

On the House side, the Energy and Commerce Committee 
adopted a compromise amendment authored by Rep. Phil 
Sharp (D-IN). Among other actions, the compromise dropped 
the auto industry’s proposed change in the nitrogen oxides 
standard (NOx). The industry, including NADA, supported 
Sharp's compromise in the hope of expediting action on the 
bill. As of this writing, however, the bill remains in committee 
as members work to develop an acceptable bill for floor con- 
sideration during the lame duck session. 

Given the highly controversial nature of the Clean Air Act, 
the probability of legislation passing during this session ap- 
pears slim. Although NADA is working with other industry 
groups to promote the passage of a Clean Air bill this year, 
there is a strong possibility that any amendments to the act 
may have to wait until 1983. 


Domestic Content 

On September 15, the House Commerce Committee adopted a 
substitute for the original domestic content bill. By a 25 to 16 
vote, members ordered the bill reported from committee. 
While the substitute adopted by the committee made a few 
changes in the original requirements, the changes were insig- 
nificant. As reported, the bill is still subject to previous auto in- 
dustry criticism. (The new ratios for domestic content are pre- 
sented in an accompanying table.) 

The domestic content bill was subsequently referred to the 
House Ways and Means Committee, and the committee’s sub- 
committee on trade immediately began hearings. NADA was 
among early witnesses. On September 28, Executive Vice- 
President Frank McCarthy testified on behalf of NADA in op- 


position to the bill (see November AE, page 12). 

The Ways and Means Committee obtained referral of the bill 
for only 10 days. That resulted in no action being taken prior to 
the election recess. Therefore, the United Auto Workers 
(UAW) could not force a vote on this measure in the House be- 
fore the election. There may well be a vote in the House during 
the lame duck session, however. 

To date, no Senate committee action is scheduled on the 
bill. The UAW may attempt, however, to circumvent the com- 
mittee system and attach the bill to other pending legislation 
on the Senate floor. Overall, the chances of this bill becoming 


law in 1982 appear extremely remote. Oj 
Number of Vehicles 
Sold by U.S. Proposed Domestic 
Manufacturers Content Ratio 
Model year 1984: 
Not over 100,000 0 percent 
Over 100,000, but not The number, expressed 
over 900,000 as a percentage, determined 
by dividing the number of 
vehicles sold by 30,000. 
Over 900,000 30 percent 
Model year 1985: 
Not over 100,000 0 percent 
Over 100,000, but not The number, expressed 
over 900,000 as a percentage, determined 
by dividing the number of 
vehicles sold by 15,000. 
Over 900,000 60 percent 
Each model year after 
model year 1985: 
Not over 100,000 0 percent 
Over 100,000, but not The number, expressed 
over 900,000 as a percentage, determined 
by dividing the number of 
vehicles sold by 10,000. 
Over 900,000 90 percent 


This column is prepared exclusively for AE by the Legislative Division of the National Auto 
mobile Dealers Association. All comments or questions pertaining to this column should be 
mailed to: On The Hill, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Drive, Mc- 
Lean, VA 22102. 
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Employee Recruitment and Retention 


ne of the most difficult tasks managers face is the 

hiring of employees. Most of us are not adequately 

trained in the finer points of interviewing. And even 

with specialized training, we are often not in complete control 

of the process. Several developments have made it even hard- 

er to attract and keep good help: (1) There are fewer qualified 

applicants than in previous years; (2) the level of technical ex- 

pertise demanded to work on today’s cars is increasing; (3) 

high operating costs require immediate productivity on the 

part of new employees; and (4) employee turnover and train- 

Ing expenses are very costly. With these difficulties in mind, 

dealers must establish a program to reach their employment 
goals. 

Random searches for help are rarely successful. A success- 
ful hiring is one in which the person chosen for the job fills all 
the qualifications and eventually meets the expectations for 
the position as it is described. One simple tool can greatly 
ease your search for this type of employee: the job description. 

Job descriptions should be made up by the dealer or general 
manager for all management positions. Department heads 
should help write descriptions for subordinate positions. (All 
descriptions drafted by department managers should be ap- 
proved by the dealer or general manager.) It is imperative that 
a description be produced for every position in the dealership 
and that it detail responsibilities thoroughly. At the time of the 
final interview, each applicant should be given a copy so that 
your expectations are clear. A well-written description can 
also serve as a tool for measuring employees’ productivity. 

Qualification standards vary greatly depending upon your 
needs. At our dealership, we tend to seek people with the 
exact experience needed to fill the position. This sometimes 
limits the number of applicants unnecessarily, however. If you 
are looking for a service manager, you may be able to hire a 
good service writer from another dealership who can step into 
the job without much training. Or you may have a person al- 
ready in your organization who is suited for the slot. The most 
successful dealers are always grooming their help for ad- 
vancement. 

To get a better idea of the skills required of a job, ask your- 
self and your managers some questions. Does the applicant 
need a college degree? Should he have technical expertise? Is 
some supervisory experience necessary? Are communica- 
tions skills a major part of the job? You—the boss—must de- 
termine the answers. 


Once you know who you want and what your terms are, how 
do you go about finding the right individual? Depending upon 
the position you are seeking to fill, there are several vehicles 
for attracting qualified candidates. 

If you are looking for a service manager, consider advertis- 
ing in a publication that service managers read. Other time- 
tested sources of employees include trade schools and other 
educational institutions, employment agencies and newspa- 
per ads. Think about who it is you're trying to reach, and then 
choose the appropriate media. 

If you decide to use newspaper ads, close attention should 
be paid to the ad’s layout and phrasing. An attractive design at- 
racts the reader’s attention and tightly written copy keeps it. 
Make sure to state your demands clearly, and you will spare 
yourself many needless phone calls by people who are not 
qualified. 

Manufacturers’ field representatives can also be a valuable 
source of candidates. Factory reps often know in advance if a 
dealership is being sold or is about to close, and they may also 
know if any of the employees are seeking to relocate. Re- 
member: if you are going to attract a skilled employee for any 
position, you must make yourself visible. 

The hard work doesn't stop after you hire somebody, either. 
If you are to keep your most valuable resource—your employ- 
ees—in your dealership, you must develop an ongoing pro- 
gram to meet their changing needs. 

Regardless of the position filled—whether it’s a manager, 
technician, porter, or clerical worker—all employees need se- 
curity. Security is defined on an individual basis. It may be 
knowing that advancement is possible, additional training is 
available, or that company benefits are on a par with industry 
standards. Your reputation as a businessman in the communi- 
ty is also important. 

Regular meetings should be held to keep employees abreast 
of company goals and policies. At the same time you can ob- 
tain feedback from employees about how they perceive their 
work place. Such meetings contribute to create an atmosphere 
of teamwork. 

Applying definite recruitment and retention procedures will 
improve your operation’s record, and as you become more 
skilled the process becomes easier. @ 


This column is prepared exclusively for AE by Ron Joffe, Service Director, Straub Motors Inc. 
All questions or comments pertaining to this column should be mailed to: The Service De- 
partment, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102. 


“The Associates. 
And we mean every word of it.” 


Very simply, The Associates can be just that... a productive 
contributor to your business and sales team. 

Our 60 plus years of service to the heavy-duty truck and 
trailer industry make us an unmatched resource for you. Not justin 
terms of financing, but also in terms of expertise in many aspects of 
your day-to-day business. 

To put it another way, there are plenty of places you can go 
for financing. There’s only one place you can also go for an associate. 


The Associates. 


(For more information circle # 4) 


Associates Corporation of North Americ . 


—~Joe Garagiola a Guit + Western Compan 
for The Associates 


Adriving force in American industry. 


Associates Commercial Corporation Truck/Trailer Financing & Leasing 55 East Monroe Street, Chicago. IL 60603 
Call toll-free 800-621-5226 In Illinois. call collect (312) 781-5800 40 offices to serve the transportation industry 


Lake Mead, created by damming the Colo A nighttime view of the famous Las Vegas Strip, location of such huge resort hotels as the MGM 
rado River, provides unlimited aquatic recre- Grand. 

ational opportunities and is well-known as 

one of the top bass fisheries in the country. 


Nearby Hoover Dam is the highest concrete 
dam in the Western Hemisphere. Though 
built 50 years ago, it remains a masterpiece 
of engineering and has been called the 
“Eighth Engineering Wonder of the World.” 
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Las Vegas has almost every type of game Live entertainment is an art in Las Vegas. 
imaginable. The ever-popular slot machines Each show is an extravaganza of costume, 
are a big draw. music and dance. 


he time for the 1983 Convention 

is drawing near, and the place is 

... Las Vegas! This year’s conven- 

tion, to be held February 12 to 15, prom- 
ises to be the biggest and best yet. 

The convention will feature an out- 
standing variety of workshops, general 
sessions and speakers. More than 200 
companies will be represented in the 
massive exposition, which at 113,000 
net square feet will be the largest in 
NADA convention history. 

Although there is a full convention 
schedule, there will still be many oppor- 
tunities to enjoy the attractions of this 
famous resort city. 

The name “Las Vegas” brings to mind 
the world-famous gambling casinos, 
entertainment and nightlife that has 
earned it the title of “Entertainment Cap- 
ital of the World.” 

But Las Vegas offers many other attrac- 
tions as well. Nearby are the natural won- 
ders of Death Valley, Red Rock Canyon 
and the Valley of Fire. And a tour of Hoo- 
ver Dam, Lake Mead and Old Vegas—a 
recreated western town of the 1800s— 
will truly round-out your stay. CJ 
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Wall-to-wall casinos in downtown Las Vegas provide a glittering carnival atmosphere. 


Outdoor recreational possibilities abound in 
Las Vegas. Fourteen championship golf 
courses are Close by, as well as 15 indoor 
and outdoor tennis facilities and a number of 
racquetball courts. 
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The Las Vegas Convention Center, site of the 
1983 NADA convention, will house the gen- 
eral sessions, workshops, Life Style center 
and exposition. 


End of a Tough Year 


n retrospect, 1982 will not be a year fondly remembered 

by truck dealers. If you have been having particularly tough 

going over the past 12 months, don’t feel lonely. Business 
has been tough for everybody. More than one dealer has said 
1982 has been the worst sales year ever. 

Dealers will sell approximately 195,000 medium- and heavy- 
duty trucks in 1982, making it the worst sales year since the 
‘60s. The market for Class 8 vehicles has been particularly de- 
pressed, with sales expected to be 75,000 units at best. While 
nobody expects that we will return to the levels of years such 
as 1979, when 174,000 Class 8s were sold, we wonder when 
we will attain a 100,000-unit year again. 

As 1982 began, it looked as though dealers would benefit 
from improved used-truck sales. This market also declined, 
however. Service and parts activities were not as hard hit, but 
remained somewhat softer than in previous years, and not 
good enough to fully compensate for lower sales. 

The sales decline results primarily from the continued ef- 
fects of deregulation and recession. The overbuying of trucks 
that occurred from 1978-80, and a subsequent decline in truck 
tonnage, have also dampened demand for new and used 
trucks. 

In the first half of this year, two-thirds of the top 100 motor 
carriers lost money. Economic troubles have made truckers 
extremely hesitant about buying any new equipment, even 
when the cost would be justified by only a slight increase in 
tonnage demand. 

The effect on dealers has been severe. A survey of selected 
dealers shows expected 1982 losses of 3 percent on new-truck 
sales and 7 percent on used-truck sales. 

The same dealers anticipated profits of 1.5 percent on ser- 
vice and 7 percent on parts. The strength of the backshop will 
keep the average total net profit at 0.5 percent. 

Not all dealerships have been able to keep in the black in 
this tough year, however. In fact, about 150 dealerships went 
out of business in 1982. 

At least 1982 is almost over. As many dealers say, “We have 
no place to go but up.” Most industry experts forecast steadily 
increasing heavy truck sales, but the recovery is expected to be 
slow. None of the forecasters sees truck sales really “taking 


24 off’ for another 18 months to two years. 


Of course, with the trucking industry so sensitive to the state 
of the overall economy, the extent and speed of the sales re- 
covery will depend upon how conditions improve. Histori- 
cally, the trucking industry pulls quickly out of recessions and 
is usually one of the first sectors of the economy to react to in- 
creasing economic activity. When the last recession ended in 
1976, trucking profits increased 75 percent. 

As of this writing, there appears to be cause for guarded op- 
timism about the economy in 1983. Interest rates have finally 
come down, and the prime rate has dropped four points in the 
past several months. There are indications that the policies of 
the Federal Reserve Board will be guided toward at least pre- 
venting a resurgence of rates. The low inflation rate of the most 
recent months should also relieve interest-rate pressures. 

Wall Street has certainly shown optimism about 1983. An 
improved outlook by the business community is key, as sucha 
view is needed before commitments are made to new capital 
expenditures. 

Other factors may also stimulate the demand for trucks in 
1983. The average age of the truck fleet has increased for over 
two years now. As trucks age, the demand for new vehicles 
must eventually pick up. Many older trucks are inefficient in 
terms of maintenance and fuel costs. For example, because of 
improved technology, the average new truck uses 25 percent 
less fuel than typical 5- to 7-year-old trucks. The main obstacle 
preventing truckers from upgrading their fleets now is nerv- 
ousness about the economy. When the economy starts to re- 
cover, truckers should finally start buying new vehicles. 

As things do improve, parts and service business can be ex- 
pected to pick up first. Although by now it is something of a 
Cliché, parts and service are the backbone of any dealership. 
These areas are not important simply because sales are down. 
Dealers must continue to regard their service and parts depart- 
ments as key profit centers. 

Overall, dealers can look forward to an improved 1983. The 
potential for increased sales in all parts of the dealership is 
there, and we hope it will start to be tapped soon. CO) 


This column is’ prepared exclusively for AE by David Paxson, director of NADA's American 
Truck Dealers Division. All comments or questions pertaining to this column should be 
mailed to: Truck Focus, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Drive, Mc- 
Lean, VA 22102. 


f your name is Dick Strauss, the 
1982 Time Magazine Quality Dealer 
of the Year, there is no way you can 
be invisible in Richmond, VA. In fact, a 
recent survey showed Strauss’ name is 
, recognized’ by more than 90 percent of 
the community. 

Strauss’ office shows some of the 
reasons why. The walls contain 48 cer- 
tificates, celebrity photos, awards and 
recognitions, including some from Vir- 
ginia’s last three governors (two Repub- 
licans and one Democrat). The trophy 
case holds, in addition to the TMQDY 
award, 35 others that attest to his being 
a mover. 

To say that Dick Strauss is active is to 
say that bees and beavers are merely 
restless. 

So, even if he didn't want to, Strauss 
would catch more complaints than 
most dealership presidents. But he's 
happy with that arrangement. He an- 
swers his own phone calls. His admin- 
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istrative assistant, Diane Griffin, an- 
swers only when he’s with a visitor or on 
another call. His office is just off the 
showroom, and the door is always 
open. 

The open-door policy is a long-stand- 
ing one. Dick Strauss Ford and Dick 
Strauss are synonymous. 

“When a customer is unhappy with 
our service or the car or truck he’s 
bought, he doesn’t think about going in 
and thrashing it out with the director of 
service operations or coming back to 
the sales manager. The first thing that 
pops into his mind is, ‘I want to see Dick 
Strauss.’ 

“I've surrounded myself with good 
people, and they try to help as many 
customers as they can by solving prob- 
lems before they get to my desk. But 
when a customer asks to see me, I’m 
happy to get involved. 

“Even though I don’t handle every 
complaint personally, I’m made aware 
of all of them. And every complaint is 
answered in writing by me afterward. If 
we haven't been able to do everything a 
customer wanted, | try to explain why.” 

Strauss doesn’t believe auto service 
deserves a lot of the criticism it re- 
ceives, and has personally set about try- 
ing to do something about the industry’s 
reputation in Virginia. 

In a letter to the editor of a local news- 
paper a few years ago, Strauss took on 
the state’s Office of Consumer Affairs 
and its director. Figures had been re- 
leased which showed that auto repairs 
and sales were the leading subject of 
complaints with 943 recorded. 

Strauss pointed out then, and now 
tells the story often to customers, that 
the total is quite low when balanced 
against the number of opportunities for 
dissatisfaction. 

“There is no way you can please 100 
percent of the people. That’s impossi- 
ble. | mean, even manufacturing plants 
aren't that efficient. They don’t build 
them quite that well. 

“So, say our target might be to be 95 
percent efficient—I know I'd like to be 
95 percent efficient in everything I did, 
wouldn't you? At 95 percent, if you're 
handling 400 cars a week in your shop, 
you're going to make 20 people mad. 
Think about that. That's 80 people a 
month or almost 1,000 potential com- 
plaints a year that this dealership alone 
has to resolve. 

“My obligation to a customer is to try 
to resolve his problem or, if! can’t, to at 
least open up a line’®f communication 


Never one to work behind closed doors, Strauss encourages customers to come to him if they 
have problems. 


with someone who can help.” 

That’s one of the reasons Strauss is a 
strong supporter of AUTOCAP and other 
dispute-arbitration programs. 

“If the customer is still unhappy, he 
needs some way to blow off steam. Put- 
ting the complaint in writing often 
makes it a lot easier to solve. A cus- 
tomer becomes more reasonable, | find, 
when he writes down his complaint. 
Nine out of 10 times he modifies what 
he expects and realizes he may be ask- 
ing too much.” 

Strauss says it is also interesting what 
happens to so-called consumer advo- 
cates when they participate in such pro- 
grams. 

“There was a lot of concern when a 
certain consumer advocate was ap- 
pointed to our regional Ford Consumer 
Appeals Board, but she became very ob- 
jective in her approach. She was aghast 
at some of the requests and positions 
customers took. 

“She became one of the hardest 
people in the world at making an adjust- 
ment for the customer. Once people 
have a chance to see the other side of 
the coin, it is amazing how their at- 


titudes can change.” 

Dick Strauss has changed some at- 
titudes at the Virginia Office of Con- 
sumer Affairs (OCA), too. After he wrote 
the letter to the newspaper criticizing 
the agency’s complaint scorecard, 
Strauss was appointed by then Gover- 
nor John Dalton to OCA’s board, in 
charge of communications. 

“My complaint was that they were 
nothing but a complaint-resolving en- 
tity. They were doing nothing to educate 
the consumer and nothing to create a 
better environment for buyers and sel- 
lers to get together in the marketplace,” 
he says. 

After a couple of years, Strauss has 
gotten the agency started in a new direc- 
tion. He has proposed creating a toll- 
free information hotline called “Con- 
sumer Central.” The service would ena- 
ble consumers to obtain information 
about products and merchants before 
they make a purchase. 

A recent study conducted by the state 
located a wealth of information already 
available from various government de- 
partments, businesses and other or- 
ganizations that would benefit consum- 


ers if they only knew how to get it. 
AUTOCAP, the Better Business Bureau 
and manufacturers’ consumer councils 
would also be important parts of such a 
program. 

“Smart Consumers Make Good Busi- 
ness Better’ is the slogan we came up 
with. I feel we can get the support of the 
business community if we can show 
them we (the Office of Consumer Af- 
fairs) are not an adversary of business. 
What we really want to do is create a 
better business environment.” 


Smart Consumers Make 
Good Business Better. 


better known in the community, he ad- 
vanced to positions of leadership in 
charity fundraising campaigns. 

Six years after entering the business, 
he was named president of his firm. He 
purchased and renamed the business in 
1971. 

Today, his list of accomplishments 
would fill several pages, along with 
walls and trophy cases. He is a past 
president of the Metropolitan 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce and 
has been associated with dozens of 


Through his work with Virginia's Office of Consumer Affairs, Strauss is trying to set up a 


statewide hotline for consumer information. 


Strauss thinks business would sup- 
port such a program by informing the 
public of the new service through regu- 
lar advertising channels. 

The current roadblock is money. 
Strauss proposed to then Governor Dal- 
ton and his cabinet an expenditure of 
more than $1 million. “The governor al- 
most fell off his chair,” Strauss says. 
“But we think there is already enough 
money in various governmental public 
relations budgets for this project, if we 
can just get to it.” 

An auto dealer proposing a $1-mil- 
lion budget to a governor? Yes, Dick 
Strauss is at home on Virginia's capitol 
hill, but it took a while to make the 
climb. 

Brought up in the New York City area, 
Strauss found himself, after discharge 
from the Navy, entering the auto busi- 
ness in 1954. He joined the sales team at 
Commonwealth Ford in Richmond, VA, 
his wife’s native state. “I didn’t know 
anyone more than three blocks away 
from the dealership,” he says. 

Slowly, he began to join civic organi- 
zations. He began doing his company's 
TV advertising in 1958. As he became 


civic and industry-related activities. A 
few of the things he’s doing currently in- 
clude serving as co-chairman of the 
city’s 200th birthday committee, presi- 
dent of Junior Achievement and execu- 
tive vice-president of the Federated Arts 
Council. 

It almost goes without saying that he 
is a past president of the Virginia Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association, the 
Richmond New Car Dealers Association 
and the Sales and Marketing Executives 
Club of Richmond. 

What makes him so positive about 
customer relations? 

“I'm not motivated by anything other 
than treating people fairly,” Strauss 
says. “Every customer that comes in is 
valuable to me. And every time | lose 
one it takes time and money to replace 
him with another customer. So why not 
go the extra distance and try to keep the 
ones you've got? It’s a lot easier to do.” 

Dick Strauss is also pretty good at 
making new friends. Included in the let- 
ters of recommendation for the Time 
award was one from the man whose de- 
partment he blasted in that letter to the 
editor. 0 
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There is a road. 


Many cancer patients need 
transportation to and from 
treatments. That's why the 
American Cancer Society 
has formed groups of volun- 
teers across the United 
States who give a few hours 
of their time each month to 
rive them. The road to 
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Making Choices 


utomobile salespeople know that the sales business 
involves choices. You no doubt have found that offer- 
» ing the right choices can frequently be the clincher 
that closes the deal. “Do you prefer the standard tires or the 
white sidewalls?” “Do you prefer the solid black or the 2-tone?” 
“Would you prefer to pick the car up on Tuesday or on 
Wednesday?” Questions like these help lead the customer to.a 
buying decision. 

There you are on the sales floor, wanting people to like the 
cars you sell and wanting them to like you. Face it, you're ask- 
ing them to make a choice, but the ball isn’t completely out of 
your hands. 

The secret is to avoid ano 
response. Your goal is to get ' 
the prospect or customer to 
make a positive decision. To 
sell yourself most effectively, 
you need to know how to 


them work for you. 

When you got out of bed 
this morning, you made a 
choice. You could have stayed in bed, slept in, maybe even 
had breakfast there, and vegetated. But instead you chose to 
get up. Almost every waking moment of the day you are busy 
making choices. Bran cereal or bacon and eggs? Blue shirt or 
tan? Striped tie or solid? Left turn or right? 

There is hardly a day if not an hour that we don’t come to 
some important “fork in the road.” 

The problem is, how do you make the right choice—one 
that will help you sell yourself most effectively? The solution is 
important because many of our choices have an impact not 
only on ourselves but often on others. This is true even of what 
might seem to be insignificant choices. 

I know of an automobile salesman who lost an important 
deal because he turned a car prospect completely off. He 


“To sell yourself most effectively, you 
need to know how to handle 
handle choices and make Choices and make them work for you.” 


chose to eat green onions one day for lunch along witha garlic 
dressing on his salad. Trivial? Maybe, but a $6,000 car sale 
waltzed out the door because of it. Incidentally, that young car 
salesman was me. 

We make many of our choices in split-second decisions. 
Luckily, most of them turn out all right because they’re 
triggered by instinct. And it’s usually safe to trust your in- 
stincts. After all, nature gave them to us. 

It’s the major choices, however, the ones with the long- 
range impact that are made consciously, that need attention. 
Do | vacation in the mountains or at the seashore? Do I quit 
smoking or risk cancer? Do I 
take off those 30 pounds or 
do | go shopping for a new 
suit two sizes larger? Do I de- 
cide to just get by, or do! sell 
myself the most effective 
way | can? 

The secret of making a 
satisfactory decision is to list 
the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each choice. It can 
be a mental list or one that’s written. Regardless, the choice 
with the most advantages is the one to follow. 

List the pros and cons right up front, and be honest with 
yourself. If there are too many cons, run a mile away from that 
choice. And, never settle for the lesser of two evils. Instead, 
choose to make no decision at all. 

Your choices reflect you—the you you want to sell to others. 
Make sure they reflect you in the most favorable light. Follow 
these simple rules and your problems, especially those of your 
own making, will become smaller and fewer. 

The choice is yours. C 


This column is prepared exclusively for AE by Joe Girard, named the World's Greatest Sales- 
man 12 times by the Guinness Book of World Records. All questions or comments pertaining 
to this column should be mailed to: Selling Yourself, automotive executive magazine, 
8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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O I by Gary James 


S establishing credibility—with the pub- 
’ ’ lic, with automakers and with legis- 
Pd lators. My job will be to continue build- 

WAM Surndbull: vie 


Turnbull has a unique and especially 


useful background for an NADA presi- 
? D, fei ie Oh 4 dent: he’s a car dealer and a medium- 
S if CSh C77 oe CC, and heavy-duty truck dealer. President 


of R. F. Steiner (GMC and IHC trucks) in 


Huntington, WV, Turnbull also owns 

< ne thing you need in anybusi- | C & O Motors (Chevrolet-Oldsmobile) 

ness—whether you're running in Georgetown, SC, and his son owns 

adealership or a trade associa- Turnbull Buick-Subaru Inc. in Hun- 

tion—is credibility,” says William “Bill” tington. Prior experience includes 26 
Turnbull, NADA’s president-elect. “If years as a Chrysler dealer. 

the people in your community—your This distinguished dealer has spent 

customers—don't trust you, you’re not most of his career working on behalf of 

going to succeed. his industry and his community. In Hun- 


“NADA has come a long way toward tington, his work with such organiza- 


Turnbull is president of R.F. Steiner (GMC- [HC ) in 
Huntington, WV. 
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tions as the Huntington Industrial 
Corp., a nonprofit community develop- 
ment group, has strengthened the area’s 
economy. Participation in YMCA and 
other youth programs has introduced 
many local teenagers to the world of 
business. 

In legislative circles, Bill Turnbull’s a 
familiar face. Long active in government 
affairs, he’s well-known in the state gov- 
ernor’s office as well as the inner cham- 
bers of Washington’s Capitol Hill. His 
dedication to auto industry interests is 
legendary. 


ution here over the years,” says Larry 
Oberlin, executive vice-president of the 


“Bill has made a tremendous contrib- 
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Among his many NADA activities, Turnbull is especially active in government relations. He re- 
gards clean air and domestic content as “hot” issues for ’83. 


An Sndustry Champion 


B ill Turnbull plans to continue closely along the path of 
his predecessors during his term as NADA president. 
“I've worked with current president George Lyles for years, 
and we share the same ideas about the role of NADA,” he 
says. 

One quality that sets Turnbull apart from most presi- 
dents, however, is his background in cars and trucks. Long 
active in NADA’s American Truck Dealers Division, 
Turnbull sees the two dealer bodies working even more 
closely in the years to come. “When people think of NADA,” 
says Turnbull, “they think of cars. But we also have 1,500 or 
so truck members, and we work just as hard for them.” 

In Turnbull’s opinion, NADA has four major functions: 
government relations, industry relations, dealership ser- 
vices and communications. “All four of these activities are 
strong, but like any trade association, we're trying to im- 
prove all the time,” Turnbull says. 

Communications will receive more attention in ‘83, 
Turnbull says. “We've got one of the best legislative staffs 
on Capitol Hill, along with top-notch dealership services, 
such as 20 Groups, Service Systems and Sales Trak. But we 
have to communicate better with our members so they 
know these services are available. Our communications 
need to be fine-tuned to make them more effective.” 

Since his first term as director began in 1976, Turnbull 
has been involved in a wide range of NADA activities. He’s 
worked on the leasing, industry relations and mobility- 
energy committees, and served as chairman of the govern- 
ment relations and finance committees. He was elected 
NADA treasurer in 1981 and first vice-president in 1982. At 
the state level, he has served as president of the West Vir- 
ginia Automobile and Truck Dealers Association, the Hun- 
tington Automobile Dealers Association and the West Vir- 
ginia Motor Truck Association. 

Government relations has always been of prime interest 
to Turnbull. In 1978, during President Robert Mallon’s term, 
Turnbull was instrumental in rebuilding NADA'’s legislative 
department. “One of our best moves was to bring in Tom 
Greene to head up our legislative effort,” Turnbull says. “He 
spent years working on Capitol Hill, and he knows it inside 


out. It’s amazing how much credibility we've gained.” 

That credibility bore fruit this summer, when Congress 
voted to overturn the FTC’s Used Car Rule. “The issue isn't 
dead, though,” says Turnbull, “because the FTC is consid- 
ering issuing a new rule in its place.” 

To respond to FTC concerns about used-car sales, 
Turnbull favors a voluntary disclosure campaign. “I would 
like us to go on the offense and come up with our own 
used-car window sticker as a merchandising tool. It would 
give the buyer information on warranty coverage and the 
car’s various features. If we could do this voluntarily, it 
would probably solve the problem.” 

Some of the legislative issues Turnbull thinks are likely 
to surface in '83 include clean air, hazardous waste dis- 
posal and, possibly, domestic content. Clean air is an issue 
with potential public relations problems, he says. “Most re- 
porters leap to the conclusion that dealers are against the 
entire Clean Air Act, when in fact all we're trying to do is 
relax certain emissions standards. The better we can ex- 
plain our positions to legislators and to the public, the bet- 
ter chance we have of influencing decisions that affect us.” 

Domestic content legislation may also come up again, 
Turnbull says. “When you stop and think about it, this bill 
doesn't make sense. It restricts the manufacturer’s ability to 
seek competitive sources for parts. That would result in an 
increase in the cost of the car. Also, the bill wouldn't create 
more jobs; it would cost us jobs.” 

On the state level, Turnbull says the so-called “lemon 
laws” will receive more attention, but that they shouldn't 
necessarily be a worry to dealers. “Depending on what type 
of law a state already has, a ‘lemon law’ can actually pro- 
vide protection to dealers. Under a ‘lemon law,’ the man- 
ufacturer is defined as the seller, so it assumes responsibil- 
ities it doesn’t have under Uniform Commercial Code laws. 
It also provides a mechanism for third-party arbitration of 
disputes. | would fight a ‘lemon law’ if it weren't worded 
properly, but dealers can get involved and shape the legis- 
lation to make sure that doesn't happen.” 

On the industry relations front, Turnbull sees a need for 
more work on dealer franchise laws and profit margins. 
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West Virginia Automobile and Truck 
Dealers Association. “Several years ago, 
he was a big factor in our effort to raise 
usury limits from 12 to 18 percent. 
When he tells you he’s going to do 
something, you can take it to the bank.” 

Bob Smith, president of the Hun- 
tington Industrial Corp., says Turnbull 
is “a major force in the community. He’s 
one of our most prominent citizens. 
He’s fair-minded, level-headed and a 
good businessman. | can’t sing his 
praises enough.” 


The Early Years 
The son of a Virginia farmer, Turnbull 
entered into the automotive industry 


Parts and service receive strong emphasis at Turnbull's dealerships. Here he discusses opera- 
tions with Bob Clifford, R.F. Steiner’s parts manager. 


“We've got to protect our ability to make a profit on the sale 
of a car or truck,” he says. “The factories continue to chip 
away at profit margins and that hurts the dealers’ ability to 
make money. They're looking for ways to improve their pro- 
fitability, and | don’t blame them, but we have to protect 
ours, too.” 
The drive to update dealer franchise laws must also con- 
tinue, Turnbull says. “NADA recently drew up a model 
e franchise law, and we've been encouraging all state associ- 
ations to update current laws with it. More than half have 


updated, but more work is left to be done.” 

All in all, Turnbull thinks NADA’s industry relations effort 
is solid, if ofttimes overlooked. “We've been more success- 
ful than many of our members give us credit for,” he says. 
“It's easy to forget that industry relations are highly sensi- 
tive. Different interests have to be juggled. 

“I don’t think it’s our place to tell a manufacturer how to 
run its business, but we can assist our dealers with their 
manufacturer relations. We can't be expected, though, to 
solve every dealer's problems.” CO 
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ill Turnbull's home of Huntington, WV, population 

63,000, is located on the Ohio River, at the junction of 
Kentucky, Ohio and West Virginia. A center for coal trans- 
port and handcrafted glass, Huntington is also famous for 
its lovely tree-lined streets and gracious houses. 

Its economy, however, like those of industrial cities 
throughout the nation, is in trouble. Once a thriving inland 
port, Huntington today faces high unemployment due to 
layoffs at leading industries. “Ashland Coal, Monsanto, In- 
ternational Nickel—they’re all down,” says Turnbull. “The 
unemployment rate is around 13 percent, and it’s even 

~- higher in Georgetown, SC, where | have my other dealer- 
ship. Down there, the textile mills are slow, steel is slow, 
and so is the paper industry.” 


— 


Turnbull has played a large part in the revitalization of Hunting- 
ton’s business districts. 


To help keep Huntington on its feet, Turnbull throws his 
weight behind local development projects. “My civic in- 
volvement has been mostly in the area of community de- 
velopment,” he says. “I’m interested in seeing the commu- 
nity and local businesses grow. When businesses grow, 
that creates jobs, and jobs create buyers. It’s an investment 
in the future.” 

Throughout his career, Turnbull has devoted a good deal 
of his energies to such activities. He has served as presi- 
dent of the Huntington Chamber of Commerce, president 
of the Huntington Industrial Corp. and president of the 
local YMCA Foundation. For his efforts, Turnbull received 
the “Y” Citizen of the Year Award in 1969 and the West Vir- 
ginia Distinguished Citizen Award in 1977. 


In addition to these activities, Turnbull serves as a trus- 
tee at the Trinity Episcopal Church and on the boards of 
several community groups. For relaxation, he likes to head 
to the golf course or to the bridge table. “I'd love to have 
more time to sharpen my golf game,” Turnbull says. “I 
didn't start playing until my '40s, and I've found it’s a great 
way to relax with friends. 

Two civic-minded projects Turnbull plans to push in ’83 
are NADA-sponsored seat-belt use and anti-drunk driving 
campaigns. “Every test that’s ever been run says seat belts 
are the most effective safety devices we have, if only people 
would use them,” he says. “This and the anti-drunk driving 
campaign we're sponsoring are positive steps dealers can 
take to let their customers know they care.” 2) 
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Turnbull's right-hand man at R.F. Steiner is Jack McFann, vice president and general manager. 


purely by accident. After graduating 
with a bachelor’s degree in economics 
from Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Vir- 
ginia Tech) in 1941, he married and 
joined the U.S. Army. He was stationed 
at Fort Lee, VA, and for the next five 
years he trained infantry troops for over- 
seas assignments. 

In 1946, he left the service with the 
rank of a major and a distinguished ser- 
vice citation and moved to Ansted, WV. 
There he built a service center, and in 
1947, added a Chrysler-Plymouth deal- 
ership. While in Ansted he became in- 
volved in several businesses. “Things 
were going pretty well until 1952, when 
the coal industry went under. That's 
when I decided to move to Huntington,” 
he says. 

Turnbull sold his interests in Ansted 
and went into business with Bob Steiner 
of R.F. Steiner & Co. in Huntington. 
Steiner was interested in adding a car 
franchise to his truck operation, and in 
1955, the two men signed on with 
Chrysler. In the late ’60s, Turnbull 
bought out Steiner. 

Two years later, he moved the 
Chrysler-Plymouth side of the dealer- 
ship out to a new facility on the inter- 
state. “We had been displaying our cars 
and trucks in the same showroom, and 
also doubling up in the service depart- 
ment,” Turnbull says. “But it’s hard to 
convince a lady to bring her car in for 
service when there's a big diesel truck 
sitting outside puffing and blowing.” 

Through the years, sales at the two 
dealerships continued to grow. It was 
an especially busy period for Turnbull. 
He spent time serving as chairman of 
the Chrysler National Dealer Council, as 


a member of the Chrysler President’s 
Advisory Council and as chairman of 
the GMC and IHC zone councils. 

Then, suddenly, after 26 years as a 
Chrysler dealer, Turnbull decided he 
wanted out. “Chrysler was making some 
major management changes that | sim- 
ply didn’t agree with,” he says. “I told 
them | thought they were making some 
mistakes, but when the changes kept 
coming, I decided to cancel my franch- 
ise agreement.” 

That same year, 1973, Turnbull and 
his son purchased a Buick dealership 
just six blocks from R.F. Steiner & Co. 
Turnbull's son, Bill Jr., was made the 
dealer of record. “He had been working 
for several years at both dealerships and 
was ready to run his own business,” 
Turnbull says. 

Today, Turnbull's son handles all the 
operations at the Buick dealership, 
though the two do get together fre- 
quently in the evenings to share notes. 
Most of Turnbull’s time is spent at his 
truck dealership. The store moves 
about 400 to 500 IHC and GMC light-, 
medium- and heavy-duty trucks each 
year, along with a steady volume of 
parts and service. 

Turnbull’s direct involvement with 
the automotive side of the industry was 
revived in April of 81, when he pur- 
chased a Chevrolet-Olds dealership in 
Georgetown, SC. “The dealership was 
not operating near its potential, and was 
selling only 150 cars per year,” Turnbull 
says. “It’s going to take a while to turn 
things around, but we'll make money 
there this year. In fact, we'll probably 
move about 500 cars and trucks.” A gen- 
eral manager is on hand to run the deal- 


ership in South Carolina, but Turnbull 
also receives a daily operating report on 
his office computer to keep in touch 
with what’s happening. 


Philosophy on Business 

Team spirit receives special emphasis 
at Turnbull’s dealerships. Every week, 
he and his managers review R.F. 
Steiner’s performance and discuss how 
operations could be improved. “Every- 
body has to be on the team,” Turnbull 
says. “You don’t just look after your own 
department; you look after Steiner & Co. 
If you've got work backed up, and 
another department is slow, then send 
some work over there. We don’t want to 
turn anybody away for anything. 

“Of course, my philosophy is differ- 
ent from most,” he says. “I believe you 
build a dealership on service and 
parts—not sales. Then, even if you don’t 
sell a single car or truck, you still make a 
living.” At R.F. Steiner, the service de- 
partment covers 105 to 120 percent of 
overhead expenses each month. 

During his 35 years in the business, 
Turnbull has never lost money. “I’ve had 
a red month,” he says, “but never a red 
year.” His business sawy earned him a 
regional Time Magazine Quality Dealer 
Award in 1972. 

Though auto and truck dealers face 
similar problems in the current de- 
pressed market, Turnbull says keeping 
his truck dealership in the black has 
been especially challenging. “Because 
trucks sell for $18,000 to $60,000, 
floorplanning costs are much higher. 
More money is tied up in parts inven- 
tory, and the stakes and risks are higher. 

“Trade-ins are also more of a prob- 
lem. If you buy a new truck and trade me 
a used one for $20,000, that’s a signifi- 
cant investment. I better move it in fairly 
short order. If | need to unload a bunch 
of cars, | can take them to a local auc- 
tion where there’s a ready-made market. 
But truck auctions are few and far be- 
tween, and it’s hard to move a used unit 
the same way. If you make a mistake, 
you’re stuck.” 

Dealers on the whole have taken it on 
the chin in the last two years, but 
Turnbull sees improvement in ’83. 
“We're on the horizon of better times,” 
he says. “Dealers who are still in the 
business have learned that you can’t de- 
pend solely on sales for revenue. 
They've become better business mana- 
gers, and when the economy turns 
around, they're in a better position to 
make money than ever before.” ‘i 
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ounding out NADA’s recently elected leadership team 

for 1983-84 are three, long-time auto dealers with im- 
pressive credentials: James Jennings, first vice-president; 
Joseph Barry, treasurer; and Jerry Hayes, secretary. 

James Jennings, president of Jennings Chevrolet, Glen- 
view, IL, is currently an NADA regional vice-president. He 
will take office as first vice-president February 15 at NADA’s 
annual convention in Las Vegas, NV. He will succeed Wil- 
liam Turnbull in his-new position. 

A franchised new-car dealer and NADA member since 
1957, Jennings was elected an NADA director in 1978. He 
serves on the Board of Governors of the Automobility Foun- 
dation and is a member of NADA’s industry relations and 
nominating committees. In 1980, he served as chairman of 
the membership committee. 

Jennings is active in industry and civic affairs, including 
the Chevrolet Metro Dealers Association, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Knights of Columbus and the Rotary Club. 
He is also an honorary life member of the Lions Club. 

NADA’s new treasurer, Joseph Barry, Barry Pontiac- 
Buick Inc., Newport, RI, is currently a member of the fi- 
nance committee. In addition, he is chairman of the indus- 
try relations committee and a member of the government 
relations committee. 

A franchised new-car dealer since 1955, Barry also sells 
Datsun and Volvo at his dealership. He is a past president 
of the Rhode Island and Newport County Auto Dealer As- 
sociations, and is presently chairman of the NADA industry 
relations committee. Barry devotes time to numerous civic 
and charitable organizations, including the Chamber of 
Commerce, the United Fund and the Governor's Committee 
for Highway Safety. 

Also taking office February 15 is Jerry Hayes, vice-presi- 
dent of Hayes Brothers Buick-Jeep in Salt Lake City, UT. The 
new NADA secretary was first elected an NADA director in 
1975. He is a past president of the Utah Automobile Dealers 
Association and has served on NADA’s business manage- 
ment, service and parts, used-car guide book and conven- 
tion committees. 


Hayes is president of the Salt Lake Safety Council and 
president-elect of the South Salt Lake Chamber of Com- 
merce. He was the 1978 secretary of the Better Business Bu- 
reau and is a member of the advisory board of Utah Techni- 
cal College. He has been a new-car dealer and NADA mem.- 
ber since 1953. 

NADA's new regional vice-presidents, elected to 2-year 
terms, will also take office at the convention. They are H.E. 
“Buddy” Derrick, Richard Smith and James Woulfe. The 
fourth regional vice-president, Robert Burd, will serve out 
his current term through next year. 

“Buddy” Derrick, president of Lexington Motor Sales 
(Pontiac, Cadillac, Buick, GMC and AMC), in Lexington, 
VA, is the new vice-president of Region II (representing the 
mid-Atlantic and southern states). Derrick is a past presi- 
dent of the Virginia Automobile Dealers Association and 
presently serves as NADA secretary. 

Region Ill’s new vice-president, Richard Smith, is the 
president of Dick Smith Ford in Raytown, MO. He will repre- 
sent the midwestern region of the country. An NADA direc- 
tor since 1980, Smith serves on NADA’s industry relations 
and communications committees. He is a past president of 
the Kansas City Motor Car Dealers Association and is a di- 
rector of the Missouri Automobile Dealers Association. 

James Woulfe, president of Shamrock Ford, Dublin, CA, 
is the new Region IV vice-president (representing the far 
western states). Former president of the Northern Califor- 
nia Motor Car Dealers Association, Woulfe is currently a 
member of the NADA communications and convention and 
exposition Committees. 

The vice-president of Region I, representing the New 
England states, is Robert Burd, elected last year. Burd, who 
is president of Warren Volkswagen Inc. in Washington, NJ, 
was elected to the NADA Board in 1978. He serves on the 
Board of Governors of the Automobility Foundation, as well 
as the industry relations, business management, nominat- 
ing and policy and bylaws committees. He is a past presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Automobile Dealers Association 
and the Warren County Auto Association. a) 
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What’s Wrong With Guide Books? 


sometimes meet with dealer groups and engage in give- 

and-take sessions that seem more like a conflict than a 

conference. At these meetings, | encourage frank com- 
ment about the NADA Guide Book, and | would like to talk now 
with equal candor about the meetings themselves. 

I have observed this: if a meeting is intended to explore 
used-car activity from the vantage point of the used-car man- 
ager, it is best not to have the owner present. As a rule, the 
used-car manager is more concerned about his image with the 
boss than he is in any open exchange of ideas. If you meet with 
individuals from a group of dealerships that fly the same flag, 
you see even more of this. 

Another observation: meetings tend to be dominated by the 
most aggressive person present—not the best informed or 
best qualified. | may be inept at conducting meetings, but 
when one is dealing with strangers it is hard to determine “who 
is on first.” Sometimes I leave such meetings saddened by the 
course of events. 

There are two or three rather common complaints about 
used-car guides, especially those like the NADA Guide which 
are widely used (344,000 subscribers). One complaint is that 
the “loan value is too low.” | don’t mean to be sarcastic, but | 
frankly doubt loan value could ever be high enough. At a re- 
cent meeting, a very vocal store manager went on and on 
about low loan values until, at last, one of his fellow managers 
suggested he might ask for a larger down payment or use more 
discretion in approving loans. 

This meeting happened to take place in a non-recourse 
area. Almost all makes were represented. The managers from 
the domestics were rather quiet, however. | am sure many of 
them were more than satisfied with the loan values. 

Books that publish loan values must base their figures on 
something, and the standard procedure is to use 90 percent of 
the wholesale value. It is a straightforward arithmetical proce- 
dure. 

Given the limitations of the automobile as collateral, one as- 
sumes a lender bases his decision on the preceived ability of 
the borrower to repay the loan rather than the down-the-road 
value of the car. I doubt lenders are happy with repos and the 
prices they tend to receive. 

Consider today's advertisements. Virtually all are oriented 
to price. Radio, TV and newspapers bombard the buyers in all 
metro markets with price inducements that sometimes seem 
unbelievable. It would be fine if only prospective car buyers 
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installment loan officers are in the same population as those 
to whom the message is directed. Because many ads are de- 
signed to develop floor traffic, they can lead to some misun- 
derstanding about prices in general. These misunderstand- 
ings are often explained to the satisfaction of the prospect, but 
other parties usually don’t get the message. New-car ads often 
give rise to questions about the comparable value of 1- and 2- 
year-old cars. These problems are seldom universal but may, 
at one time or another, apply to any make or model. 

My own observations lead me to conclude that many in the 
sales field think only in the very short term. They fail to com- 
prehend possible down-the-line consequences, or they simply 
do not care. 

Another common complaint about used-car guides con- 
cerns the penalty for high-mileage cars. Many think the penalty 
is not high enough. This subject has been mentioned in this 
column before, and we still welcome comments from dealers. 
Please suggest some categories, numbers or break points. | 
sometimes wonder if the penalty can ever be too high. 

We hear more and more about diesel engines. No longer is 
the criticism limited to just GM diesels in passenger cars. It 
seems to boil down to this: the average consumer is not inter- 
ested in a diesel, at least not now. Think about that for a min- 
ute. The typical new-car buyer is not all that turned on by the 
diesel engine, so why should we expect stronger support in 
the used-car market? When a diesel engine offers measurable 
economic advantages, it can command a premium, but other- 
wise, why should anyone pay more for an engine they do not 
fully understand? Admittedly, many cars are now so complex 
that fewer and fewer Americans do their own work, but most of 
us still know how a gasoline engine works. As terrifying as a 
modern engine compartment may look, many owners still 
think they could, if necessary, perform certain basic mainte- 
nance. 

It will be interesting to see what effect interest rates have on 
car sales. Rates have eased a bit and at least one manufacturer 
is offering attractive rates on certain models. | agree that inter- 
est rates are important, but | think consumer confidence is 
more Critical. If a person has doubts about whether or not he 
will be employed next month, he is not likely to be enticed by 
the lower interest rates. C 


This column is prepared exclusively for by James “Harry” Lawrence, editor of the NADA Of 
ficial Used Car Guide. All comments or questions pertaining to this column should be mailed 
(o: Used Cars, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 
22102. 
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Circle No. Advertiser Circle No. Company 
AC Spark Plug 11 81 ClausenCo. 51 
Adesco Cover 3 82 Uniroyal 51 
American Hardware 3 83 Goodall 51 
Associates Commercial 21 84 AroCorp. 51 
Atlanta Auto Auction 45 85 Power Instruments, Inc. 52 
Brasher’s Auto Auction 45 86 GTE Lighting Products 52 
Commonwealth Auto 50 87 Integrity Transmission Koolers 52 
Concord Auto Auction 45 88 Brahma, Inc. 52 
ESP 41 89 R.E.DietzCo. 52 
GMAC 4 
Grand Rapids Auto Auction 45 
McGard 43 
Manheim 45 
Northwest Energy Systems 50 
Oakleaf Cover 4 
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Saginaw Steering g 
Southern Auto Auction 45 
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“The Dynamics of Effective Negotiation;” 
by Donald B. Sparks; Gulf Publishing Co.; 
Houston, TX; 1982; 161 pages; $14.95. 


erhaps the fact that so many Americans have come to 
admire the false macho ofa take-it-or-leave-it deal is the 
reason we've forgotten the fine art of negotiating. Then 
again, it may simply be caused by ignorance. Whatever the 
reason, America has become one of the few cultures in the 
world where basic negotiating skills have to be formally taught 
in classrooms, seminars and books. 

“They Dynamics of Effective Negotiation” provides a solid, 
no-frills overview of the negotiating process. It touches on 
nearly every aspect of negotiation, from the central exchange 
between parties to style-based tactics and countermeasures. 

Three segments of the book are especially well-done. The 
first one that stands out is the chapter on preparing for negotia- 
tions and understanding the needs of your counterpart in a 
negotiation. The chapter on negotiators’ styles is another good 
one. It deals with the heart and soul of making negotiating dy- 
namics work for you. Finally, there is an outstanding series of 
checklists in the appendix that can help improve anyone’s 
negotiating skills. 

The theoretical underpinnings of the book are based on the 
“win/win formula—a theory that has its roots in behavioral 
psychology. 

Basically, the win/win formula says that in order fora negoti- 
ation to be successful, each party should walk away from the 
table with something of value. As Donald Sparks puts it: “All 
the gimmicks known, including intimidation, will shatter like 
glass when thrown against the rock of win/win negotiations. 
Experience indicates that most people will stick to equitable 
ageements. Also, win/win negotiations offer the best chance 
of avoiding residual hostilities which often damage post- 
agreement follow-through.” 

Although the book is well-organized, there are two disturb- 
ing aspects to it. First, the writing style is at times pedantic. For 
example, instead of saying that it’s important to listen both to 
what your customer says and doesn’t say, the author says, 
“Superior listening skill enables one to infer, from what is 
said, that which is important but unsaid. It enables one to hear 
a point of view.” These lapses happen too frequently not to be 
boring. 

The second drawback is that the book really isn’t a stand- 
alone tool. Reading through it, | almost felt compelled to take 
notes for tomorrow’s Class or workshop in negotiation skills. 
Although the book includes plenty of examples, everything is 
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If you like a very plain ham ‘n’ eggs approach to complex 
subjects, then you could do far worse than this work. But 
$14.95 is a lot of money for ham ‘n’ eggs. CO) 


Here are the current Top Ten best-selling books for business. 
The list is based on sales figures obtained from retail 
bookstores throughout the United States. 


1) “The Official MBA Handbook;” by John Fisk and Robert 
Barron; Simon & Schuster; $4.95 (4) 
A satirical look at business and business schools. 

2) “The Soul of a New Machine;” by Tracy Kidder; Avon; $3.95 
(2)t 
The creating and awakening of the microcomputerized 


3) “A Book of Five Rings;” by Miyamoto Musashi; Overlook 
Press; $5.95 (1) 

A 16th-century swordsman has some advice for 
businessmen. 

4) “William E. Donoghue’s Complete Money Market Guide;” 
by William E. Donoghue with Thomas Tilling; Bantam 
Books; $3.50 (3)+ 
Comprehensive “how to” for money market investors. 

5) “Strategic Investing;” by Douglas Casey; Simon & Schus- 
ter; $15.95 (7) 

A speculator advises on investments. 

6) “What Color Is Your Parachute?” by Richard N. Bolles; Ten 
Speed Press; $7.95 (5) 

How to change careers and jobs. 

7) “Theory Z;” by William G. Ouchi; Addison Wesley; $12.95 
(6) 


How to boost business productivity. 

8) “Inflation Proofing Your Investments;” by Harry Browne 
and Terry Coxon; Warner; $3.95 (8) 
How to prevent dilution of invested capital. 

9) “You Can Negotiate Anything;” by Herb Cohen; Lyle Stuart; 
$12.95 (9) 
How to gain the competitive edge. 

10) “How to Become Financially Successful by Owning Your 
Own Business;” by Albert J. Lowry; Simon & Schuster; 
$14.95 (10) 

How-to techniques for budding entrepreneurs. 


( ) = indicates last issue’s position 
+ = indicates a paperback previously on the list as a hard- 
cover edition 
This column is prepared as an automotive exclusive for E by Henry Holtzman, a nationally 
known business writer. All comments or questions pertaining to this column should be 


mailed to: Business in Print, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Drive, 
McLean, VA 22102. 
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lectronic technology is doing to 
the automobile what computer 
technology did to pinball ma- 
chines. In fact, you may be able to play 
video games in the back seat of tomor- 
row's car as these fast-developing sci- 
ences bring about vast improvements in 
auto entertainment, information and 
engine control systems. Ford President 
Donald E. Peterson puts it this way: 
“Electronics will bring about more fun- 
damental changes to automobiles in 
the future than any other form of tech- 
nology, and we are committed to main- 
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quarrel with the idea that the future bat- 
tle for consumer appeal and sales will 
tee be fought with state-of-the-art elec- 
Ford's preview of electronic coming attractions included tronics. We already have talking cars, 
this Satellite Navigation System that pinpoints a car’s lo a y 
cation on a multi-function cathode ray tube, using data digital instrument clusters, advanced 
from a transit navigation satellite. information systems, spectacular OE 39 
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sound systems and sophisticated en- 
gine control and diagnostic systems, to 
mention but a few. But before the end of 
the decade, increased use of micropro- 
cessors, cathode ray tubes, fiber optics 
and satellite navigation systems will 
make current electronic applications 
look like early model 7-inch TVs. 

“There is absolutely no question in 
anybody’s mind that the car is going to 
end up as a fundamentally electronic 
device,” Dick Rossio, chief engineer for 
Chrysler’s Body Electronics Division, 
states flatly. “Anything that is mechani- 
cal today is a candidate for electronics 
in the future.” 

Some dealers may not be turning 
cartwheels over this news. Burned by 
early problems and the high cost of 
electronic systems, they might be ask- 


ing, “Why are doing this to me?” The an- 
swer is simple. “Because you can do so 


Great strides have been made in electronics technology. Notice the difference between the size 
of Ford's earlier electronic engine control system and the one it uses today. 
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| ee of the major manufacturers is moving to incorpo- 
rate new electronic technology into their automobiles. 
Here are some of the latest systems available: 


FORD 

Electronic Engine Control (EEC-IV)—Ford claims 
this fourth-generation system is the “most advanced in the 
world,” with the capability of processing a million com- 
mands a second. The ignition system for EEC-IV includes a 
new distributor-mounted “thick film” module (to reduce 
size and weight) and a new high-energy ignition coil. 

Voice Alert—“Talking car” option produces three re- 
minder messages through synthesized speech. 

Automatic Day/Night Rearview Mirror—adijusts au- 
tomatically to bright lights in the rear window. 

Automatic Display Brightness—for optional elec- 
tronic instrument clusters. 

Shift-Indicator Light—for improved fuel economy in 
cars with manual transmissions. 

Anti-Theft System—improved and expanded to more 
models. 

All Electronic Radios—three new second-generation 
units, with one system featuring 64 watts and six speakers. 


CHRYSLER 
Throttle Body Injection—to be introduced in mid-year 


on 2.2-liter electronic fuel-injected engines. 

Voice Alert—offers 11 different safety and mechanical 
messages, plus “thank you” and “all monitored systems are 
functioning.” Available in French, Spanish and English. 

Electronic Travel Computer—offers information on 
speed, fuel consumption and distance traveled, as well as 
time and date. 


GENERAL MOTORS 

Delco-Bose Premium Sound System—In a year that 
sees mostly refinements to GM’s already impressive array 
of electronics, the big news is the Premium Sound System 
developed jointly by Delco and Bose Corp., a leader in 
home stereo systems. The powerful, 100-watt system is the 
first to be specifically tuned to individual models, and is the 
undisputed best OE system ever. (E will have more on this 


system next month in a feature on automotive sound Sys- 
tems.) 


AMERICAN MOTORS 
Systems Sentry—electronically monitors all vital fluids 
in the Alliance. Also features electronic control of engine 
and automatic transmission operations. 
Infrawave Locking System—automatically locks and 
unlocks doors by means of a remote infrared wave trans- 
mitter in the owner’s key chain. O 
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many things with electronics that you 
couldn't do before,” says Bob McMillan, 
director of General Motor’s Electronic 
Engineering Center. “Just look at the 
personal computer many people have 
today. It does what rooms full of equip- 
ment did years ago.” 

McMillan and other engineers point 
out that auto electronic systems are 
much more reliable, compact and accu- 
rate than mechanical systems. And as 
applications increase, electronics offer 
the potential for cost savings. Experts 
agree that electronics will make cars 
easier to service and will provide the 
consumer with far more information, 
entertainment and convenience, all of 
which will combine for a powerful sales 
tool for the dealer. 


Engine Control Systems 

Domestic manufacturers were practi- 
cally forced to turn to electronic appli- 
cations to meet tough emission and fuel 
economy standards mandated by the 
federal government. The conventional 
techniques of the past were simply in- 
adequate for the task. And while the 
rush to electronics resulted in initially 
higher car prices and some perfor- 
mance problems, it has given U.S. car 
companies a leg up on the competition. 
All now claim to be on a par with or well 
ahead of importers, including the 
Japanese, in both interior and engine 
control technology. 

Ford, in particular, takes a great deal 
of pride in the sophistication of its cur- 
rent fourth-generation electronic en- 
gine control system (EEC-IV). At 55 
mph, for example, the EEC-IV can read 
and change seven engine functions in 
less than one engine revolution—three- 
hundredths of a second. The company 
delights in pointing out that the compu- 
tations performed during each minute 
of engine operation would take a 
human an estimated 45 years or more 
using a manually operated calculator. 

As an indication of industry progress, 
Ford’s previous systems used five or 
more custom large-scale integrated cir- 
cuits. The EEC-IV uses two—a micro- 
processor and a large-capacity mem- 
ory, each on a chip less than a '4-inch 
square. 

So, while the Rolls Royce brochure 
still boasts of an “electronic loom as 
thick as a man’s wrist, with over a mile 
of wire and over 2,000 separate connec- 
tions,” the industry trend is headed in 
the opposite direction. 

Chrysler's Dick Rossio says his com- 


pany is moving toward “multiplexing, or 
a 2- or 3-wire system for the whole car to 
replace the big bundle of wires. Eventu- 
ally we will end up with what we call 
central processing units, maybe one in 
the engine, one in the instrument panel 
and one in the trunk, connected by two 
or three wires, that control everything in 
the car.” 


Self-Diagnostics 
But as dealers are well-aware, these 
super-simple electronic systems are 


SAVE MONEY! 
With Products from ESP 


still on the drawing boards. Today's sys- 
tems, though significantly improved, 
are still quite complex and continue to 
present “vexing problems to service 
technicians,” says Dennis Wilkie, assis- 
tant chief engineer for product design at 
Ford’s Electronics Division. “So we are 
trying to put more intelligence into the 
system . . . rather than require the deal- 
er to have very expensive, sophisticated 
diagnostic equipment to service the 
car.” 

Most new systems have expanded 


NOW NEW FROM ESP 
STT-A Automatic Thermostat Setback Control 


This system consists of the STT-A Control with seven-day timeclock and 
built-in thermostat, a relay for each existing thermostat and remote zone 


thermostats where needed. 


Simply pre-program the timer to reduce air conditioning or heating during 
the non-work hours of your business. Take the human error out of heating 


and air conditioning! 


STT-A will pay for itself in less than 6 months and works especially well with 


our recirculating fans. 


For more facts and purchasing information call the ESP TOLL FREE 


number listed below. 


Save Up to 40% of Heating Fuel Costs 


The ESP Energy Recirculating System gently forces the heat 
down to the floor to keep the thermostat satisfied. This greatly 
reduces the number of times your furnace is called on for heat. 


800-548-7199 


IN MONTANA @ 406-252-0480 


WRITE: 
ENERGY SAVINGS PRODUCTS 
P.O. BOX 311 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 59103 
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General Motors’ electronic climate control system monitors both inside and outside tempera- 
ture for optimal driver comfort. 


self-diagnostic capabilities which con- 
tinually monitor the engine control sys- 
tem, engine sensors and actuators and 
can “memorize” malfunctions in these 
components, even temporary or inter- 
mittent ones. The driver is alerted to 
these malfunctions, and built-in backup 
modes allow him to limp in for service. 
Once in the shop, the service technician 
can “exorcise” the electronic system to 
determine whether the problem is elec- 
trical or mechanical. Because of the 
complexity of the systems, however, 
self-diagnosis does not always indicate 
problems with interaction or intercon- 
nections of individual components. 
But GM’s McMillan points out that im- 
proved self-diagnostics have already re- 
duced problems by allowing manufac- 
turers “a thoroughness of check at the 
factory that hasn’t been possible be- 
fore.” All the various sub-systems un- 
dergo careful examination before they 
are installed in the car. At the end of this 


SUN CONTINUES 
TU SHINE ON 
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an manufacturers of diagnostic equipment keep pace 

with the rapid developments in automotive electronic 
systems? Or will the dealer find himself “holding the bag” 
with an array of sophisticated electronic devices and con- 
trols he cannot diagnose or repair? According to Sun Elec- 
tric Corp., a leading manufacturer of electronic diagnostic 
equipment, the dealer need not worry. 

Louis Wagman, director of product management for Sun, 
attributes the early lag between the production and repair 
of electronic systems to Detroit's immediate need to meet 
federal emissions and fuel economy standards. “With 
those requirements pretty well met,” he says, “the manufac- 
turers are now paying closer attention to service require- 
ments. We are in almost weekly contact with the manufac- 
turers On ways to meet service needs.” 

Despite the trend toward building more self-diagnostics 
into the car, Wagman says the need for sophisticated diag- 
nostic equipment in the shop “will intensify, not diminish. 
For one thing,“ he says, “the onboard self-diagnostic sys- 
tems themselves require some outside means of testing.” 


But test equipment is already able to look at the elec- 


tronic engine control “loop” in many cars and determine if 
it is functioning. Planned test equipment will eventually 
diagnose each individual element of onboard computer 
systems. When auto manufacturers begin to modularize 
these elements and make them re-manufacturable, the 
dealer will test and replace the unit with stock on hand or 
from a nearby source. 

Wagman remarks that in the future, “A TV technician 
would probably be just as at home in the automotive ser- 
vice area as the traditional mechanic.” But he adds that “the 
equipment being developed is not designed to leave the 
mechanic to wither and die, but to bring him up to speed in 
understanding the electronic systems he is having to deal 
with more and more.” 

Citing reduced service requirements and improved relia- 
bility, Wagman agrees with automotive engineers that “all 
this new electronic sophistication is improving the lot of 
the automobile owner and dealer.” C) 
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assembly process, McMillan explains, 
“The engine control system is plugged 
into a computer test system in the plant 
which verifies that the whole system is 
connected together properly and that 
the calibrations for that particular en- 
gine are correct.” 

To cut costs and improve ease of re- 
pair, the industry is also moving to- 
wards “modularizing” individual elec- 
tronic components and making them 
re-manufacturable. This way, one faulty 
component can be exchanged or re- 
placed rather than an entire system. 
“Field service will be more of a remove 
and replace operation than diagnose 
and repair,” notes Rossio. And Wilkie 
adds that do-it-yourselfers would also 
benefit under this scenario, “in which 
the dealer would be the focus for the 
parts business.” 


Entertainment and Convenience 

“As far as we are concerned,” says Ros- 
sio, “the domestic competition will be 
waged in what I categorize as the driver 
interface area—more comfort, conveni- 
ence, security and information.” This 
will happen, he explains, “because auto 
companies are gravitating toward a fun- 
damentally aerodynamic style. But you 
can only do so much with an eggshell 
shape. The real difference will start 
showing up in the driver interface area.” 

The first real look at what automakers 
have up their sleeves came last May 
when Ford took the wraps off some of its 
advanced electronics in an attempt to 
sustain its claim of “world leadership” 
in this area. The highlight of the Ford 
display was a satellite navigation sys- 
tem that pinpoints a car’s location on a 
multi-function CRT. Other advanced 
concepts and prototype designs in- 
cluded multi-colored, liquid-crystal dis- 
plays, a voice-recognition system that 
activates vehicle functions through 
voice commands, a hand-held transmit- 
ter that helps locate a car in a parking lot 
by automatically blowing the horn and 
turning on the lights, a micro-cassette 
tape deck and a remote-control radio 
that uses a fiber-optic cable for tuning. 
Also shown was a communications 
concept car featuring hands-free tele- 
phone service and electronic transmis- 
sion and suspension controls. 

“Many of these devices are just a few 
years away,” said Wilkie, who predicted 
we would see limited applications of 
electronic suspension controls, cath- 
ode ray tubes and voice-recognition 
systems by the mid-1980s. GM and 


Chrysler were not as quick to show their 
hands, but both McMillan and Rossio 
acknowledged development work in 
these same areas, and expressed confi- 
dence that they would not be left be- 
hind. None of the “Big Three” seemed 
concerned that Nissan already has pro- 
duced voice-recognition systems in its 
home market, and would surely be im- 
porting that technology here shortly. 

“A lot of what the Japanese are doing 
is not that innovative,” says McMillan. 
“It's possible to utilize displays and 


lighting to create an illusion of sophisti- 
cation. But you can’t question the fact 
that such devices have tremendous cus- 
tomer appeal.” 

Wilkie also points out that new elec- 
tronic technologies are capable of pre- 
senting many kinds of information in 
many different ways, and Ford is study- 
ing the problem to find the most func- 
tional and convenient way for the cus- 
tomer to use these capabilities without 
considering them gimmicks. “The big 
(Continued on page 46) 


WHEEL-TIRE THEFT 


A SERIOUS PROBLEM 
WITH A SOLUTION 


Protect a complete tractor and trailer for less than the cost of just one 
tire. Quality McGard protection at a reasonable price. 


The McGard developed lock for large trucks safely replaces a wheel 
nut, and provides maximum protection for wheels and tires. The lock 
is available in a “ball seat” for steel and aluminum disc wheels, and in 


a “flat seat” for spoke wheels. 


TOUGH McGARD TRUCK LOCKS 


Can be torqued to the 500 ft/Ib specification 

Can be used with impact wrenches 

Have the proper “seat” for the wheel— Disc or spoke 
Are made of hardened quality steel 

Are available in sets for one vehicle 

Are available in ‘bulk’ quantities for fleets 

Have many different ‘key codes’ for security 


SPOKE WHEELS — Two locks are required on each wheel to provide 


protection. 


DISC WHEELS— One lock is used on each wheel. Front steering 
wheels need two locks for balance if the truck is used on the road. 


Contact McGard for information or the name of your nearest 
distributor. McGard — Dept. 192 J —852 Kensington Ave. 
— Buffalo, N.Y. 14215 — (716) 833-6126. 


WHEEL LOCKS FOR TRUCKS 


BY McGARD 
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GM Enters Factory Sales 


he National Auto Auction Association (NAAA) held its 
annual convention September 30 to October 3 in 
Washington, DC. At the meeting, Pete Murray was elevated 
to chairman of the board and Jim Seder of the Mid-States Auto 
Auction was elected president. Jack Charlesworth of the At- 
lanta Auto Auction was elected president-elect and Arnie Ad- 
dison of Bay Cities Auto Auction was elected vice-president. 
When Seder finishes his term, Charlesworth will become pres- 
ident and Addison president-elect. This new procedure ena- 
bles incoming presidents to gain more experience before tak- 
ing the job. In other appointments, Melvin Reed was named 
the new secretary-treasurer, and Bernie Hart holds down the 
fort as executive secretary. 

As far as policies are concerned, NAAA continues to work 
toward a uniform title law and enforcement of the federal 
odometer statute. 

Most of us know by now that General Motors has tested the 
water with two “factory” sales. The first was held October 19 at 
the Aptco Auto Auction, and the second took place October 27 
at Metro Kansas City. Bernie Hart attended the Metro Auction, 
and he reports it was the best sale he has ever observed. The 
sale continued for six hours since it was confined to one lane. 
It was open only to GM dealers, but cross-division buying was 
permitted. 

The product mix was excellent, and quality was very high. 
All 358 cars consigned were sold. The total amount sold was 
$3.3 million, or about $9,313 per unit. As | understand it, these 
were GM factory cars. 

The sale at Aptco was equally strong, with all 354 units sold. 
The same general conditions applied as to mix and quality. 
Many of the units were diesels. If diesels are as hard to move as 
some say, why would dealers buy them? Perhaps merchandis- 
ing diesels is a frame of mind. The total amount sold at Aptco 
was $3.2 million, or $8,989 per unit. I presume the passenger 
cars were 1982 models as were most of the trucks. 

GM put considerable planning into this venture, and I under- 


44 stand Ed Sullivan played a key role. GM’s entry into auction 


sales is interesting, and one is curious as to where it will even- 
tually lead. 

The NADA Official Used Car Guide had a booth at the recent 
American Bankers Association Convention in Atlanta. NAAA 
was also represented with both Bernie Hart and Jim Seder pre- 
sent. Manheim, of course, was on hand, and we spent some 
time with Warren Young. He was visiting the NADA booth 
when a bank loan officer stopped by and commented about 
his problems with repossessed cars. When asked as to how he 
disposed of the cars he seemed surprised. “We sell them,” the 
officer said. He meant to say that someone at the bank sells the 
car. He agreed this is a poor method but that the bank is not 
really in the business of used selling cars. He was not aware he 
could sell cars at auction and appeared interested in that pros- 
pect. 

There are ways to reach bank employees who handle car 
loans or repos. It may take extra time and money but | am in- 
clined to believe it would be worth the effort. Warren Young 
and | have some ideas, and either one of us would be happy to 
provide more details to anyone who is interested. 

Both NADA and NAAA have come out in favor of stronger en- 
forcement of the odometer law. I daresay nobody takes an op- 
posing view. But, as realists, we cannot ignore two simple 
facts: It is not difficult to reset an odometer, and there is 
economic gain to be enjoyed from turning back the clock. As 
long as these two conditions remain true, I suspect odometer 
tampering will stay with us. But there is a possible solution— 
changing the frequency of rollover to some interval other 
than 100,000. Or, perhaps someone could manufacture an 
odometer that is actually tamper-proof. In any case, it is worth 
the effort to try to solve this old and difficult problem. 

In closing, we sincerely regret informing you that Joe Fralin 
of the Lubbock Auto Auction has passed away. We shall miss 
him. O 
Auction Block is prepared exclusively for AE by James “Harry” Lawrence, editor of the NADA 
Offical Used Car Guide. All comments or questions pertaining to this column should be 

executive 


mailed to: Auction Block, automotive magazine, 8400 Westpark Drive, Mc- 
Lean, VA 22102. 
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Auction Classified 


Concord Auto Auction 
Hosmer St. off Rt. 2, Acton, MA 01720 
617 263-8300 


Friday is Concord 


Over 1,000 cars on Friday 
Guaranteed Checks and Titles 
Limo Service to and from Airport 


GRAND RAPIDS AUTO 
AUCTION, INC. 
2380 Port Sheldon Rd. 
Jenison, MI 49428 
Tel: 616-699-1050 
Bart Knapp 
V.P. Fleet and Lease 
Member NAAA, Tuesday Noon 


SOUTHERN 


AUTO AUCTION 


RT. 5, WAREHOUSE PT., CT. 
There’s an Auction Every 
Wednesday at Southern 
Larry Tribble & Bob August 
203-623-2617 


BRASHER’S AUTO AUCTIONS Three 
full-service auto auctions . . . complete 
reconditioning & company-owned 
transports. We welcome dealer, fleet 
and lease business. Member NAAA and 
NAFA. 

Salt Lake. Sale every Wednesday at 
11:00 a.m. 460 Orange St. or P.O. Box 
16025, Salt Lake City, UT 84104. Tele- 
phone: (801) 973-8715. 

Sacramento. Sale every Tuesday at 
11:00 a.m. 4300 West Capitol Ave., P.O. 
Box 405, West Sacramento, CA 95691. 
Telephone: (916) 371-4300. 

Southern California. Sale every 
Thursday at 11:00 a.m. 10700 Beech 
Ave., P.O. Box 870, Fontana, CA 92335. 
Telephone: (714) 822-2261. 


AXD 


SERVING FLEET 
ACCOUNTS SINCE 1957 


PENNSYLVANIA 
AUTO DEALERS’ EXCHANGE, INC. 
P.O. Box 41 @ York, Penna. 17405 


PHONE (717) 266 - 6611 


THE MARKETPLACE PATRONIZED 


BY MORE FRANCHISED DEALERS 
Col“Red” Oak 


SALE EVERY THURSDAY 


10:00 A.M. 


Airport Service 


Atlanta Auto Auction 


4900 Buttington Rd., Red Oak, Ga. 30272 + (404) 762-9211 


The emblem dealers look for. 


To America’s used car dealers, it’s every bit as pres- 
tigious—and represents every bitas much profit poten- 
tial—as the hood ornaments of the world’s classi- 
est Cars. 

It’s the symbol of the Manheim Auctions System 

Why this universal respect? Because Manheim 
gives buyers the industry's best selection of cars, its 
most Comprehensive support services, and its most 


MANHEIM AUCTIONS, P.O. BOX 4667, LANCASTER, PA 17604 
Phone (717) 569-4561 


LEADING THE INDUSTRY SINCE 1945 


proven skills. Because Manheim gives sellers unri- 
valed expertise and professionalism in the vital in- 
ventory regulation process. 

Because Manheim has given everyone fair and 
equal treatment each and every sale day—for 
37 years. 

Look for the Manheim emblem. That’s where 
you'll find your area’s smartest dealers. 

Send for our free brochure today. 


1 MANHEIM AUTO AUCTION, rng! Pa. 17545 
Sale Friday Phone 717 665-3: 
2 NATIONAL AUTO DEALERS EXCHANGE, syeehoy era N.J. 08505 
Sale bay iag A ee Bordentown 609/298-3400. 
Camden 609 6700—Philadelphia 215, 923-1090 
3 FREDERICKSBURG AUTO AUCTION, Fredericksburg, Va. 22401 
Sale Thursday Phone 703/898-4900 
4 KANSAS CITY AUTO AUCTION, Kansas Ci ity, Mo. 64127 
Sale Wednesday Phone 816, 241-2614 
5 LAKELAND AUTO AUCTION, Lakeland, Fla. 33802 
Sale Wednesday Phone 813, 984-1551 
6 ATLANTA AUTO AUCTION, Red cee Ga. 30272 
Sale Thursday Phone 404 762-921 
7 HIGH POINT AUTO AUCTION, High Point, N.C, 27261 
Sale ge a Phone 919/886-7091 
8 BUTLER AUTO AUCTION, Gibsonia, Pa. 15044 
Sale Wednesday fey 412/443-7211 
haar = 412/961-030! 
9 METRO ILWAUKEE Al AUTO AUCTION, Caledonia, Wis. 53108 
Sale Wednesday tcags Caledonia 414/835-4436 
SS 312/236. 
10 FLORIDA AUTO AUCTION OF ORLANDO, Ocoee, Fia. 32761 
Sale Tuesday Phone 305/6: 
11 FRESNO AUTO sate ete Fresno, Calif. 93706 
Sale Thursday @ 209 (268-8 
12 CALIFORNIA A’AUTO DEALERS EXCHANGE, Anaheim, Calif. 92803 
Sale Wednesday Phone 714, 996-2 
13 AMERICAN AUTO AUCTION, Walpole | Mass. 02081 
Saie Tuesday Phone Boston 617/329-4955 or 329-4956 — 
Walpole 617/668-9139 
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Ideas 


Ideas of the Month 


Identifying Slow Movers 
Ted Tufty of Duke Tufty Co., Sioux 
Falls, SD, has an easy way to iden- 
tify slow-moving new and used 
vehicles. 

Salespeople place a colored 
dot on the back of every rear-view 
mirror, which can easily be seen 
through the front windshield. The 
length of time the vehicle has 
been on the lot determines the 
color of the dot (i.e., yellow for 
units more than 30 days old; red 
for those more than 60 days old). 
Ata glance, sales staff and mana- 
gers can determine the status of 
any vehicle. = 


Processing Warranties 

The office manager at Olinger 
Dodge in Gladstone, OR, uses a 
simple but effective method to 
control the paperwork flow that 
accompanies warranty repair 
work. 

Instead of allowing the service 
department to keep stacks of 
blank repair orders on hand, the 
accounting department locks 
them up and issues them out a 
week’s supply at a time. In order 
for the service department to 
renew its supply, it first has to 
turn over all completed orders. 
Any order needing authorization 
is held by the office manager for 
pick-up and return by the service 
representative. 

This system expedites the flow 
of paperwork into the office and 
also smooths the workload in the 
service department. a) 


High-tech instrumentation in this Cadillac Seville provides drivers with easy-to-read informa- 
tion about speed and fuel range. 


(Electronics from page 43) 


challenge is how to put them in the car 
in a fashion that is not intimidating to 
the customer,” he says. 

Rossio agrees. “We have the capabil- 
ity of turning the inside of the car into 
something that resembles the cockpit of 
a jet. We have to be careful that we don’t 
intimidate drivers by just piling on lights 
and displays.” But sophistication may 
also lead to simplification, Rossio 
points out. “One black window capable 
of calling up 15 or 20 kinds of informa- 
tion may substitute for a lot of little win- 
dows showing different things. Or the 
information would easily be called up 
by voice commands.” 


Customer Acceptance 

Is the auto buyer ready for all this? Are 
you? Detroit believes that with a little 
persuasion the answer is “yes” in both 
cases. All the engineers we talked to be- 
lieve that the public has become accus- 
tomed to more and more electronics in 
everyday life, and they fully expect more 
in their cars. They recognize, however, 
that younger customers are more ac- 
cepting of new technology than their el- 
ders, and some groups will have to be 
“eased” into the electronic age. The 
speedometer needle will not disappear 
overnight. It may be held as an option, 
or replaced with an electronic needle or 
bar graphs rather than a digital display. 


Experts agree that it is the job of the 
manufacturer and the dealer to inform 
and sell the customer on the many ben- 
efits of electronics, both inside the car 
and under the hood. “It’s a bit frustrating 
to us that many customers don’t realize 
that the fuel-efficient cars we have today 
are possible only through the applica- 
tion of electronics,” says Wilkie. “Deal- 
ers should make customers aware of 
this. They should realize that elec- 
tronics are their best servant, not just 
something that makes the car more 
complex.” 

Wilkie tells a story of asking a dealer a 
few years ago how he liked the new digi- 
tal instrument cluster in Lincolns. 
“ ‘Oh,’ said the dealer, ‘I recommend 
that nobody get that thing. It’s too ex- 
pensive and if you have a problem with 
it we don’t know how to fix it.’ He was 
playing down what we considered an 
important part of the car's image and an 
important part of its technology,” said 
an incredulous Wilkie. “But | think deal- 
ers can now be reassured that they are 
not selling their customers into a big 
problem. They should be proud of these 
developments and use them as a mar- 
keting advantage.” 

“It’s a changing world we live in,” Bob 
McMillan tells dealers, “and electronics 
are more and more a part of it. | guess 
what's important is to get on board and 
understand it and capitalize on it. That's 
the wave of the future.” CT 


The Reagan Tax Boost 


he Tax Equity and Fiscal Re- 
sponsibility Act of 1982 (TEFRA), 
the $98.3-billion tax package 
President Reagan signed into law on 
September 3, makes it tougher to save a 
tax buck. The new law also adds com- 
plexity to an already overly complicated 
maze. If small businessmen are to stay 
ahead of the tax game, they need to un- 
derstand the changes that have been 
made. This article summarizes the most 
important aspects of TEFRA. 


Qualified Retirement Plans 
Congress hit hard—teally hard—at 
qualified plans. Some of the changes 
are good from the standpoint of the 
closely held business owner, but some 
are bad. 

The most important fact is that the 
basic structure of qualified retirement 
plans remains intact. The qualified plan 
portion of TEFRA has three themes: (1) 
reduction in the maximum benefits; (2) 
parity between corporate and self-em- 
ployed plans (Keogh); and (3) restric- 
tion in plan design and benefits for “top- 
heavy plans” (a new concept with new 
anti-discrimination rules). Let’s exa- 
mine each change. 

Congress took the frosting off the 
cake for upper-income qualified plan 
participants. But fortunately, Congress 
left the cake. 

The new limitation on annual addi- 
tions for each employee in a defined 
contribution (profit-sharing) plan is the 
lower of $30,000 or 25 percent of the 
employee's compensation. The term 
“annual additions” includes employer 
contributions, forfeitures and certain 
employee contributions. 

Say Joe is a participant in Rich Co.'s 
non-contributory, profit-sharing plan. 
The plan has a 1983 calendar year and 


Joe’s compensation for '83 is $40,000. 
Rich Co. contributes $9,500 to the plan 
for Joe and forfeitures of $500 are also 
allocated (for a total of $10,000). The 
entire $10,000 (which is 25 percent of 
$40,000) is deductible by Rich Co. 

If Joe’s salary were $160,000, how- 
ever, the $30,000 limitation would take 
effect (25 percent of $160,000, or 
$40,000, exceeds the $30,000 limita- 
tion). 

The maximum dollar limit on em- 
ployer-funded annual benefits for an 
employee under defined benefit (pen- 
sion) plans is now $90,000 or 100 per- 
cent of the employee’s average com- 
pensation for his highest three consecu- 
tive years of active participation, which- 
ever is less. 

The move toward parity between cor- 
porate and self-employed plans, the 
second big change, is one area of the 
new law I like. Plans that benefit self- 
employed individuals and subchapter S 
corporations are no longer treated like 
second-class citizens. In a nutshell: 
starting in 1984, the special limitations 
applicable to plans of unincorporated 
businesses and subchapter S corpora- 
tions are repealed and the rules applica- 
ble to regular corporate plans apply. 

Though no action can be taken with 
regard to this change until January 1, 
1984, planning should start now. The 
changes offer many opportunities to 
businesses that previously could not 
take advantage of corporate plan rules. 
In some cases, the tax incentives for in- 
corporation will diminish after 1983. 

The third major change in the tax law 
relates to the “top-heavy plans.” Instead 
of distinguishing between corporate 
and Keogh plans, the new law distin- 
guishes between “regular plans” and 
“top-heavy plans” (regardless of 


whether such plans are maintained bya 
corporation, partnership or sole prop- 
rietorship). 

What is a top-heavy plan? Under 
TEFRA, these criteria apply: (1) A de- 
fined benefit plan, in which the present 
value of the benefits for participants 
who are “key employees” exceeds 60 
percent of the value of the benefits for 
all employees under the plan; or (2) a 
defined contribution plan, in which the 
sum of the account balances of partici- 
pants who are key employees exceeds 
60 percent of the sum of the account 
balances of all employees under the 
plan. “Key employees” generally in- 
cludes employees who are: (1) officers; 
(2) one of the 10 employees owning the 
largest interests in the employer; (3) 
owners who have more than a 5-percent 
interest in the employer; or (4) owners 
who have more than a 1-percent interest 
in the employer and annual compensa- 
tion in excess of $150,000. 

In addition to complying with the 
rules for regular plans, a top-heavy plan 
also must comply with a host of addi- 
tional requirements, including: (1) The 
maximum compensation that may be 
considered for an employee is $200,000 
(subject to cost-of-living increases be- 
ginning in 1986); (2) benefits must vest 
either in total after three years of service 
or at the rate of 20 percenta year starting 
in the second year (so all benefits are 
vested after six years of service); and (3) 
you must make a minimum contrib- 
ution or provide a minimum benefit for 
employee participants who are not 


(For further information about 
changes relating to tax-qualified pen- 
sion and profit sharing plans, contact 
the National Automobile Dealers and 
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Tax Brakes - continued 


in McLean, VA at (703) 821-7281.) 


Loans Treated as Distributions 

Unlimited plan loans were a great tax 
benefit idea—so much so that TEFRA 
has now slammed a lid on all but the 
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most modest ones. Now, participant 
loans (including an assignment or a 
pledge) from qualified plans are limited 
to the lesser of $50,000 or 50 percent of 
the participant’s vested benefit, but not 
less than $10,000. The full amount of a 
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plan loan that is not required to be paid 
within five years is automatically treated 
as a plan distribution (even if repaid 
within five years). The 5-year repayment 
rule is waived if a loan is applied toward 
acquiring, constructing or substantially 
rehabilitating any dwelling which is to 
be used as a principal residence. 


Estate Tax Exclusion 

An aggregate limit of $100,000 is placed 
on the estate tax exclusion for benefits 
payable to a beneficiary (other than the 
executor) of a deceased employee 
under a qualified plan. (If you are mar- 
ried, the $100,000 exclusion amount 
should be directed to the nonmarital or 
tax-paid trust or some other beneficiary, 
but not to the executor or spouse. This 
maneuver will avoid estate tax in not 
only the estate of the first spouse to die, 
but the estate of the second spouse to 
die as well.) 


Medical Expense Deductions 
Beginning in 1983, there are two new 
rules for deducting medical expenses: 
(1) Only medical expenses in excess of 
5 percent of adjusted gross income are 
deductible (it used to be 3 percent); (2) 
the separate deduction for one-half (up 
to $150) of medical insurance premium 
expenses is repealed. Such premiums 
are still deductible as a regular medical 
expense. 

Beginning in 1984, the one percent of 
adjusted gross income floor for drug ex- 
penses is eliminated. However, pre- 
scription drugs and insulin will be de- 
ductible the same as other medical ex- 
penses. 


Casualty Losses 

After 1982, the $100 floor on casualty 
losses is retained, but the deduction is 
only allowed to the extent that the total 
losses sustained during the taxable year 
exceed 10 percent of adjusted gross in- 
come. 

Say that in 1983, Joe Unlucky sustains 
two separate casualty losses—one for 
$1,500 and another for $4,000. Joe's ad- 
justed gross income is $30,000. Each 
loss must first be reduced by $100, leav- 
ing a net loss of $5,300 ($1,500 minus 
$100 plus $4,000 minus $100). His de- 
ductible loss for the year is $2,300 


— 
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($5,300 minus $3,000 or 10 percent of 
adjusted gross income). 


Taxpayer Compliance 

Watch out! You may be buried in a 
paper avalanche. This portion of TEFRA 
adds new sections to the law and 
amends old sections in an attempt to 
nail cheats and stop abuse of the tax 
laws. My vote is, “I’m sorry, but it had to 
be done.” 

Here are the two most important pro- 
visions in this area of the law: 

Starting July 1, 1983, corporations 
and financial institutions must withhold 
10 percent of interest and dividend pay- 
ments. Exceptions include the first $150 
of interest dividends on each account, 
individuals whose tax was less than 
$600 for the preceding year ($1,000 ona 
joint return) and elderly persons whose 
tax was less than $1,500 for the preced- 
ing year ($2,500 on a joint return). Inter- 
est paid by individuals and interest on 
government tax-exempt investments 
are not subject to withholding. 

After 1982, withholding is required 
from benefits paid under qualified pen- 
sion, profit-sharing or stock bonus 
plans. In general, the withholding rate is 
10 percent. A recipient may elect, for 
any reason, not to have tax withheld 
from any distribution. 


Depreciation Rules 

Congress simply could not stand sim- 
plicity. The Accelerated Cost Recovery 
System (ACRS) adopted in 1981 suc- 
ceeded in making depreciation rules 
easy to understand and easy to use. The 
TEFRA changes do little to change the 
beneficial structure of ACRS, but the 
rules do show Congress succeeding 
again at something it does so well in the 
tax area: making the simple not so sim- 
ple. 

For property placed in service after 
1982, TEFRA requires that the basis be 
reduced by 50 percent of the regular in- 
vestment tax credit and by 50 percent of 
the allowable energy investment tax 
credit. In the case of rehabilitating cer- 
tified historic structures, the reduction 
is 50 percent of the 25 percent invest- 
ment credit. 

Obviously, when the basis of property 
is reduced by 50 percent of its invest- 


ment tax credit, the reduction affects 
the computation of ACRS deductions 
and the computations of gain or loss 
upon disposition of the asset. 

Say equipment with a cost of $50,000, 
entitled to a regular 10-percent invest- 
ment tax credit, is placed in service in 
1983. The basis of the property for ACRS 
deduction purposes is computed as fol- 
lows: $50,000 minus $2,500 (50 percent 
of the $5,000 investment tax credit) 
equals a basis of $47,500. 


Construction Period Interest 

and Taxes 

Construction period interest and taxes, 
paid or incurred for the construction of 
nonresidential real estate, must be a 
mortized by all corporations (including 
personal holding companies, subchap- 
ter S corporations and individuals.) For 
residential property, the amortization 
requirement applies only to individuals, 
subchapter S corporations and _per- 
sonal holding companies. 

The amortization period is 10 years, 
commencing with a 10-percent deduc- 
tion for the year in which interest and 
taxes are paid or accrued. The remain- 
ing 90 percent is deductible over nine 
years starting with the year in which the 
property is ready for sale or ready to be 
placed in service. 


Conclusion 

More time is needed to assess the over- 
all impact of the Reagan tax boost. One 
warning: the ink is not yet dryon TEFRA; 
because there are no regulations or rul- 
ings yet, a technical amendments bill is 
almost a sure bet. Because TEFRA sped 
through Congress, it has a number of 
drafting errors and deficiencies. Some 
points won't come into clear focus until 
the IRS issues new regulations. And 
for the record, the IRS is years behind 
right now. 

Remember: This article does not at- 
tempt to cover all of the new law or even 
the many exceptions you should know. 
Do no implement any tax plans alone. 
Get professional help. CJ 


This column is prepared as an automotive exclusive for AE 
by Irving Blackman, certified public accountant and attor 
ney. All comments or questions pertaining to this column 
should be mailed to: Blackman, Kallick & Co., 180 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, IL 60601. 
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© Save approximately 30% on 
your heating bills by recover- 
ing wasted heat trapped on 
the ceiling of your building. 


®@ Improve employee’s comfort 
and productivity by warming 
floors and work area. 


®@ Heat Saver is priced to pay 


for itself in about one month! 
INDUSTRIAL HEAT SAVER™ (2 Yr. Warranty) 
COMMERCIAL HEAT SAVER™ (1 Yr. Warranty) 

dealers welcome 


Northwest Energy Systems 
9062 Lyndale Ave. Bloomington, MN 55420 


Name 


(612) 881-4846 
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Statement of Ownership, 
Management and Circulation 


Title of publication: Automotive Execu- 
tive 

Publication no.: 01951564 

Date of filing: 10/13/82 

Frequency of issue: Monthly 

No. of issues published annually: 12 
Annual subscription price: $12 
Complete mailing address of office of 
publication: 8400 Westpark Drive, Mc- 
Lean, VA 22102 

Full names and complete mailing ad- 
dress of publisher, editor and managing 
editor: 

Publisher: NADA Services Corporation, 
8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102 
Editor: Robert C. Daly, 8400 Westpark 
Drive, McLean, VA 22102 

Managing Editor: William P. Steinkuller, 
8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102 


Extent and Nature of Circulation 
Average No. of Copies Each Issue 
During Preceding 12 Months 
Total no. copies: 23,929 
50 Mail subscription: 2,981 


Total paid circulation: 2,98] 

Free distribution by mail or other 
means: 19,006 

Total distribution: 21,987 

Copies not distributed: 1,942 

Total: 23,929 


Actual No. Copies of Single Issue 
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Total no. copies: 23,000 
Mail subscription: 19,548 
Total paid circulation: 19,548 
Free distribution by mail or other 
means: 1,999 
Total distribution: 21,547 
Copies not distributed: 1,453 
Total: 23,000 
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December 


3 to 5. International Auto and 
Truck Show, Convention Center, 
San Antonio, TX 

5 to 7. Minnesota Automobile 
Dealers Association Convention, 
Radisson South Hotel, Blooming- 
ton, MN 

7 to 9. Mid-Atlantic Energy Con- 
ference and Exposition, Balti- 
more Convention Center, Balti- 
more, MD 2 
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January 1983 
12 to 13. Midwest Auto Dealers 
Expo, Indiana Convention Cen- 
ter, Indianapolis, IN 
19 to 21. Auto International ’83 — 
Import Parts and Samhain 
Trade Show, Las Vegas Conven- — 
tion Center, Las Vegas, NV ee 
26 to 29. Hand Tools Institute _ 
Winter Meeting, The Princess, ‘4 
Acapulco, Mexico ee 
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February 1983 
6 to 9. National Truck Bruins 
Association Annual Convention, | 
Hilton Hotel, Las Vegas, NV : 

6 to 10. Truck Renting and Leas- _ 
ing Association Convention, — 
Doral Country Club, Miami,FL | 

12 to 15. National Automobile — 
Dealers Association Convention, — 
Las Vegas Convention Center, 
Las Vegas, NV 

23 to 26. Automotive Parts and — 
Accessories Association Winter 
Meeting, Saddlebrook, tse 
Chapel, FL 


March 1983 ay 
12 to 14. Automotive Service In- 
dustry Association Convention, — 
Hyatt Regency, Chicago, IL 
13 to 16. Automotive Market Re- 
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COMMONWEALTH AUTO AUCTION 
Metro Philadelphia's Finest! Sale every 
Thursday, 10:30 a.m. Full Recon Center 
and pick-up/delivery are part of our 
complete service for  fleet/lease 
operators. Call Ken Kimball, (215) 328- 
7100, for details. 
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Available from Clausen Co. are anti- 
static cloths that prepare surfaces for 
mirror-smooth finishing. The cloths re- 
sist static and catch dust, lint, sand and 
grit. They are compatible with most 
paints and leave no residue. Manufac- 


turer: Clausen Co., Fords, NJ. a 
(For more information circle #81) 


Uniroyal Tire Co. has introduced a new 
line of steel-belted, all-season radial 


passenger tires—the Tiger Paw 
Plus—and an expanded lineup of its 
puncture-resistant radial—the Tiger 
Paw Plus with Royal Seal. The manufac- 


Goodall Mfg. Co. has introduced a re- 
mote power control to govern the 
emergency starter when starting stalled 
engines. The accessory has a 30-foot 
cord with rubber handle and switch. It 
does not reduce or otherwise affect 
power output. Starting units can be 


turer claims the tires offer increased wet 

and snow traction, longer projected 

treadlife, low rolling resistance and a 

low level of dry pavement noise. Man- 

ufacturer: Uniroyal, Detroit, MI. . 
(For more information circle # 82) 


used with or without remote. The boost- 
ing power is released after the starter is 
engaged. Manufacturer: Goodall Mfg. 
Co., Eden Prairie, MN. ® 


(For more information circle # 83) 


A new air-powered motor oil evacua- 
tion system enables fleet and con- 
struction vehicle operators to change 
their oil in minutes. The manufacturer 
cites speed, ease and cleanliness in 
using the system, plus elimination of 
labor and downtime associated with 
conventional drainage methods: The 
portable system includes an oil pan 
conversion kit to allow oil to be drained 
in a readily accessible location. A 
quick-connect coupler allows for easy 
connection to the pump evacuation 
hose. Refilling with fresh oil can be han- 
dled through the same connection. 
Manufacturer: Aro Corp., Bryan, OH. 


(For more information circle # 84) 


Information and photographs of products listed in Showcase 
have been provided via manufacturer's press releases. A 
product's appearance in this column in no way implies en 
dorsement by either NADA, the NADA Services Corp., or auto- 
motive executive magazine. 
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Power Instruments Inc. has introduced 
two new portable tachometers, with 
digital LED or LCD displays. Designed to 
check diesel engine RPM in trucks, 
buses and off-road equipment, the 
tachometers have quartz crystal control 
and are accurate within one RPM. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, no calibra- 
tion is every required. Range is 20 to 
5,000 RPM. Manufacturer: Power Instru- 
ments Inc. , Skokie, IL. s 
(For more information circle # 85) 


The use of Sylvania SuperSaver III 
lamps will save energy and money 
compared with standard flourescent 
lamps, according to the manufacturer. 
Depending on wattage, the lamps use 
14 to 20 percent less energy and provide 
more lumens per watt than standard 


lamps. Manufacturer: GTE Lighting 
Products, Danvers, MA. a 
(For more information circle # 86) 


Information and photographs of products listed in Showcase 
have been provided via manufacturer's press releases. A 
product's appearance in this column in no way implies en- 
dorsememt by either NADA, the NADA Services Corp., or auto- 
motive executive magazine. 


Integrity’s Transmission Kooler pro- 
vides additional cooling for the trans- 


mission fluid in automatic transmis- 
sions of RVs, high-performance cars 
and off-road vehicles to reduce the inci- 
dence of transmission failure. Simple in 
design and installation, the cooler pan 
replaces the standard transmission 


Lightweight Brahma tops made of 
Rovel, a high-impact polymer, are now 
available for Chevy S-10 and Ford Rang- 


“er pickups. The custom-painted tops 


have built-in sliding windows with in- 
side screens, a locking rear liftgate and 
are completely weatherproof. Accord- 


R.E. Dietz Co. has introduced Tuff-Bilt 
quartz halogen lights: clear and yel- 
low auxiliary lights, with increased light 
intensity. The lights, housed in corrosion- 
resistant steel chrome, provide long-life 
performance. Adjustable mounting 
brackets make for installation flexibility 
and accurate aiming. Manufacturer: 
R.E. Dietz Co., Syracuse, NY. Oj 
(For more information circle # 89) 


air is swirled through the tubes in the 


pan. As the vehicle moves forward, cool 


pan, removing excess heat from the 
fluid. The pan also holds an extra quart 
of fluid, which further dissipates heat. 
Manufacturer: Integrity Transmission 
Koolers Inc., Denver, CO. a 
(For more information circle # 87) 


ing to the manufacturer, the top’s 
aerodynamic styling reduces air drag 
and can improve fuel economy by as 
much as 13 percent. Manufacturer: 
Brahma Inc.. Grand Prairie, TX. x 
(For more information circle # 88) 


THE CARDS ARE Insurance products underwritten 


by major insurers: 
ON THE TABLE. x Minnehoma Insurance Company 
and the 


7 Republic Insurance Group. 
And the winning hand belongs to 


Adesco with a “royal flush” 
of products and services 
that can raise you to 

new levels of profitability. 


Services provided by the indus- 
try's largest and most, profes- 
sional. staff of specialists in 

the development of dealer 
Finance and Insurance profits. 


Auto 
Physical 
Damage 


Adesco’s products and services . . . the winning hand. 
Rake in the profits! Call today (800) 331-4065 
and make an appointment with the winner! 


adesco, inc. 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
AND THROUGHOUT THE NATION 
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START YOUR OAKLEAF SYSTEM 
FOR ONLY $7,900 


Just $7,900 starts you computing with the Oakleaf Sx-350. As your needs grow, you can upgrade your SX-350 to the Oakleaf 
MP-16, heart of the advanced Automotive Showroom Profit System™ The MP-16 System configuration pictured here with 
MP-16, Winchester Disk Storage System, Modem, SX-350 and four CRT Remote Terminals costs less than $30,000 and can 
be purchased all at once...or one component at atime. There are a variety of Oakleaf configurations available. One is precisely 
right for your dealership. For more information how Oakleaf Automotive Computer Systems will bring in more buyers and 
make your dealership more profitable, call Barbara Jennings, National Marketing Department, (800) 423-3681, or in 


California (213) 993-1223 collect. 


SALESMAN “With 
this Oakleaf terminal, 
I can put a better deal 
together, easier. I al- 
ways know what’s in 
our inventory, and I’m 
selling more options.” 


OFFICE SECRETARY 
“My Oakleaf SX-350 
is accessing informa- 
tion in our MP-16 to > 
word process personal- 
ized letters to pros- 
pects. I’m told we’re 
selling more cars now. 
Also, I make sure the 
inventory is kept up- 
to-the-minute.” 


LEASING MANAGER 


“I like being able to 7, 
structure a lease deal f ; 
on my own screen Pf = 
until it is just right, : 
then have the printing / N 


unit in the office do 
the paperwork.” 


ie et 


DEALER “I chose the 
Oakleaf computer 
system because its 
State-of-the-Art 
technology makes it 
flexible, yet it is inex- 
pensive compared to 
other systems. My CRT 
gives me greater con- 
trol over my store.” 


SALES MANAGER 
“This Oakleaf CRT lets 
me manage the deals 
better. It reduces 
paperwork and gives 
me more time to work 
with my sales force.” 


, 


19737 Nordhoff Place 
Chatsworth, California 91311 


(800) 423-3681 (213) 993-1223 


